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When Are You Going 
to Europer 


ET your Government know, so your 
} Stidping Board can smooth the way 
for you with travel helps, and plan 
for your accommodation. 
These are the years to go. 
In Europe today you see history in 


Lines North Atlantic Fleet are par- 
ticularly satisfying to the American trav- 
eler—carrying a home environment for 
him to the foreign port and meeting 
him there with the welcome flag and 
atmosphere, when the return voyage is 


the making. In every village you hear be made. 


the clash of New Ideas on Old. 

When you go now, you go on your own 
ship—one of the great fleet your taxes 
helped to pay for. 

With American officers and crew, 
American meals and American service, 
the splendid ships of the United States 


And, because your Government must 
maintain this fleet until it can be trans- 
ferred to private hands, your passage mon- 
ey helps reduce your taxes. Fares are as 
low now as they ‘will be for years to come. 
The American dollar buys more abroad now 
than it will when the world gets settled. 


The Steamship George Washington, 
pictured here, is the flag ship of the U.S 
Shipping Board fleet. It is one of the 
finest ships afloat. It is 722 feet long, 

78 feet beam, of 23,788 tons gross,‘and 
carries 2,158 passengers—s516 in the first 
cabin, 424 second cabin, 868 third cabin 
and 350 steerage. 

Her accommodations for all classes of 
passengers rank among the be st. The 
erb and k NOTON th é vorld over. 





cuisine is sup 


Use the coupon now 
no matter when 
you intend to go 


Your government, for your sake as a traveler and 
aS a taxpayer, asks you now to cooperate with the 
Shipping Board by making use of the Information 
Blank below When this bli ank is received in Wash- 
ington a packet of information is sent covering every 
phase of your projected trip. 

If you are considering a trip, send the coupon now. 

If you are not considering a trip please hand the 
coupon to a friend who intends to go abroad and 
urge him to send it in 


ein diame ithe en tam ah eon earaipgah ae in tepemcumbannenh aie ---4 
7 INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board, Information Section 
No. 2418, Washington, D. C. 


Please send the U. S. Government Booklet and full 


information in regard to overseas travel. 


I am considering a trip to Europe 0 South America 0 
The Orient © Going alone O With wife [ 
0 Children 0 other adults. 


For accommodations address— 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway - - - - - - New York City 
Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
United American Lines, Inc. 


Managing Operators for U. S. Shipping Board 


If I go date will be about______ 
My Nan 
F.D 


My Street No. or R. 
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When Brann 

Discovered 
The Shame 

Of The World 


Seci-ty was shocked at his merciless 
exposures. With the fury of an 
avenging angel he hurled himself upon every fake and iraud 
in Christendom. With a boldness that outraged convention 
struck terror to the hearts of the wicked, blasted the lives of 
the guilty: Brann, the Iconoclast. revealed to artied 
world the shame of the great and mighty; the sins of the 
rich, the poor, the powerful. 


A New, Startling . ned him, warned him, beat 
Literature him quad evers power and pressure to 


stop him, they could not silence his 
thunitering denunciations. Finally they killed him—but 
- ry genius lives forever to amaze and startle the world. 





a st 


Though his enemies threat- 






» is a treasure-trove of glorious new literature—a phe- 
pret of language such as the world has never known 
before and whose like never will be seen again. If you 


would know the wizardry of words breathed into immor- 
tality by » master you must read Brann, the Iconoclast. 


The Wizard of Words 3, “sin sr ss4 


and acclaim his wild daring. Williom Merion Reedy loved 
him, adored him: and was proud to us: his genius to extol 
Brann to the world. Elbert Hubbard knew him well. He 
said, “Brann was The Wizard of Words. He took the En- 
glish language by the tail and snapped its head off, for his 
own delight and the delectation of the onlooker! 


His Fiery Genius Lives Again {,); 
of such a man could never die. Though buried in the ob- 
scurity of 20 years, their licht burned with the everlasting 
fire of genius. And when they were resurrected the world 
was dazzled with their diamond-like brilliancy. Out of the 
grave Brann aros: to make a host gasp in amazement; 
once more his fiery genius hypnotizes, a 
holds spellbound a startled multitudc. 
Special Christmas <"5." 
handsome volumes (3800 

Discount pages) are gathered togeth- 
er every jot and tittle of Brann's rampant, 
wilitant, vivid masterpieces. A re-awakened 
public has already bought over 5,000 s:ts 
Every day more people demand this splendid 
new kind of literature that is packed brimful 
with startling ond amazing thrills Anc i now 
you can get the se wonderi ul books at « 
discount from the regular price 

. to be wihdvown at micnight December 15th 
Act quickly so you can take full advantage of this 
great opportunity 

Jt at i 

Send No Money jin7 visit the 
entire set of 12 complete vel 
umes for five ys free ex- 
amination 


be witheut a2 bes.. 





j : port time to > DISCOUNT 
Saasy Cortotines thoes: Ste COUPON 
The BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 411, 130 East 25th St., New York City 








Send me the 12 vols jaspee of Brann the Iconoclast, prepaid. I wi 
os = return the books in 5 days after I receive them, or will se nd 
$1 after 5 days Ee month for il months, this being $4 less 
than your regular p: 





. . «+++. tate... . es 
10 % Discount, if cash in full accompanies coupon. 
Mail to BRANN PUBLISHERS, 


inc. 
Dept. 411, 130 East 25th Street, New York City 














“ 


has 


written a 


WALLACE IRWIN 


I have read for 


CHARLES G. NORRIS 


BRASS 


save 
“I consider ‘Brass’ 


$2.00 at any book 


E.P.DUTTON & CO., 


novel in 


big ” 


\ eo apoeeare set of 
which may be easily 
q - own | ome or while 
the finest thing his little book 
a long time.” py 
— tive weigl 


681 5th Ave., N. Y. 


op or from 
2 tiets, and 
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pete Year 


= + 
Hicuer Epucation; 


Coarses 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw-| | 
ucation, Business and inj | 
—— other nent are given bycor-} | 


i Ohe Buiversity of Chicago , 





in English, Spanish, | | 


ion to phy 


of varlous chron 
The book is for FREE 
Not a 


Name and address on ¢ 
it without cost or obligation 


Health Extension Bureau 


health rules—many of 
followed right in your 
traveling. You will find 


a wealth of information 


elements and their rela- 
sical weliare ae eftec- 
t control diets, acid and 


bland diets, laxative and blood. ‘building 


diets used in the 
maladies. 

circulation 
mail order advertisement. 
ard will bring 


64 Good Health Bailding 
5] 


BATTLE CREEK MICE 





in any time. 





Division 9, — pe | 











wife should heow 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages; 

By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 

What every young man and every young woman should 

~ What every young husband and every youre 

— What every parent should kaow. 

Tabie contents & 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1106 Winston Bidg , 





IMustrated; Cloth 


120- 
EE. Send for ‘them—N DW. 


STUDY | AT HOME 
Become 
med men — mab 

and public life: Greater 
and public hfe.Greater oppor- 
tunities no ww than ever before 
Ee tndependune-be a leader. 
Lawyers ear®! 


safes 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


You can train st Game 


" incppding fourt Lew 
“Law Guide’’ “and* SBvidence™ 








Y, Bept. 1152-14 Chicage 





ers Wide, M.D. 


a 


Th rd revised editio evo, ¢ 


commendations on request. 
hundred half-tone illustrat 


Philadelphia 








' 
FUNK & WAG NALLS COMPANY, 


THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 
The latest 


gymnastics 





and orthopedics 





os paid 
Pubs., 








Highly Commended 


“This book is alive with the 


essential spirit of romance- 
the allure of the unknown anc 
untried, the subtle charm lent 
by the imagination, the ex- 
perience of the joy of dis- 
covery, which is the experienc- 
ing of a beauty first felt in the 
mind and heart of the 
discoverer. 

The veteran author's mem- 
ories are recounted with 
beauty and vividness, but 
they are memories which 
hold alive and bright only the 
essentials of experience—the 
happiness, the fancy, the 
emotion of it."— From The 
Sierra Club Bulletin. 


“Finally, ‘Mountain Mem- 
ories" may be pointed to as 
another instance which proves 
that devotion to the moun- 
tains and proficiency in 
alpinism stand for something 
more than eccentric enthusi- 
asm and gymnastic prowes 
— From The Bulletin of the 
ae Society of Phila- 
del phi 
“ . .The very reading of 


it will leave a permanent 
imprint—a fuller and richer 


life."—From The Mountain- 
eer. 





i The massed majesty of towering heigl 


“A Pilgrimage of Romarce” 


1ts—the magnificence 





the principles and 





With nearly one 
1, $3.16. 


N ew York 








of mile after mile of jagged rocks boldly contrasted with 
glittering snow and ice, gigantic glaciers, majestic trees, 
velvety plains and roaring cataracts—the thrills of*standing 
on the very heights of the world—all are vividly described 
for you by an eminent man who writes of his 30 years of 
mountaineering as a romance in a volume entitled 


MOUNTAIN MEMORIES 


By Sir Martin Conway, M.P., Litt.D., V.-Pres. S.A., V.-Pres. , ex 
Pres. Alpine Club, etc. Splendidly iMustrated with 16 full- =< “halt 
tones of mountain scenery. 282 pages, 6 wide, 9'," high, 2” thic 
Handsomely bound in maroon cloth. Title, etc. , embossed in gold. 

Not with the coldness and preciseness of a guide-book, but warmly, 
vividly, as an enthusiast reminiscent in the evening before a log fire— 
! the author given to you his clear impressions of not only the 

ains, but the lakes, forests, the desert, the sea, the peoples and 

places which he has seen in his several decades of mountain climbing. He 
takes you to the Alps, the at sel the Bolivian Andes, the peaks of 
Spitzenbergen and Fuegia—farthest north and farthest south to heights 
in lands where the explorer seldom adventures. And, through it all, he 
radiates a delightfully human philosophy which lends a mellowed atmos- 
phere of exquisite charm to the entire hook. Price $5.00 postpaid 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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make people misjudge you. 


the mistake or mistakes that are being 
made in this picture? Can you point out 
ou are not sure, read 
below, and perhaps if 
you will be able to find out. Ye |i 


what is wrong? If 
the interesting article 


and culture to be able to do at all times 
exactly what is correct. This is es- 
pecially true in public where strangers judge 
us by what we do and say. The existence of 
fixed rules of etiquette makes it easy for people 
to know whether we are making mistakes or 
whether we are doing the thing that is 
absolutely correct and cultured. They are 
quick to judge—and quick to condemn. It 
depends entirely upon our knowledge of the 
important little rules of etiquette whether 
they respect and admire us, or receive an 
entirely wrong and prejudiced impression. 
In public, many little questions of good 
conduct arise. By public, we mean at the 
theatre, in the street, on the train, in the 
restaurant and hotel—wherever men and 
women who are strangers mingle together 
and judge one another by action and speech. 
It is not enough to know that one is well- 
bred. One must see that 


|’ is a mark of extreme good breeding 
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eS) ! 
Can you find ef ha 





original partner? Do 
you know the correct 


a * Jit) 
dancing positions? Pact 
How should a woman 7 i| 


accept a dance and how mS 
should she refuse it? A = 
How can the embar- —= SS 
rassment of being a => 
wall-flower be avoided. Yea == 


How many times may 
a girl dance with the 
same partner without breaking the rules of 
etiquette? Is it considered correct, in social 
circles, for a young woman to wander away 
from the ball-room with her partner? 

Very often introductions must be made in 
the ball-room. Should a man be introduced 
to a woman, or a woman to a man? Is it 
correct to say, Miss Brown, meet Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Smith, meet Miss Brown? Which of 
these two forms is correct: Bobby, this is 

Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Smith, 





the strangers one meets 
every day get no impression 
to the contrary. 

Do you know the little 
rules of good conduct that 
divide the cultured from 
the uncultured, that serve 
as a barrier to keep the 
ill-bred out of the circles 
where they would be awk- 
ward and embarrassed? 
Do you know the important 
rules of etiquette that men 
of good society must ob- 
serve, that women of good 
society are expected to foliow 
rigidly? Perhaps the follow- 


tation? 


weddings? 


erly? 


cultured? 





Do You Know— 


How to introduce 
re es >? 
women correctly? ; me to 
How to answer a dinner mvi- 


How to greet a man or Woman 
acquaintance? 
How to plan church and house 


How to use table silver prop- 


How to word invitations and 
acknowledgments? 

How to avoid blunders at the 
theatre and opera? 

How to do at'all times the thing 
that is absolutely correct and 


this is Bobby? When in- 
troducing a married woman 
and a single woman should 
you say, Mrs. Brown, allow 
present Miss Smith 
or Miss Smith, allow me 
to present Mrs. Brown? 
When leaving the ball- 
room, is the guest expected to 
thank the hostess? What 
should the woman guest say 
when she leaves? What 
should the gentleman guest 
say? It is only by knowing 
exactly what is correct, that 
one can avoid the embarrass- 
ment and humiliation of social 


men and 








ing questions will help you 
find out just how much you know about 
etiquette. 


Etiquette at the Theatre 


When a man and woman walk down the 
theatre aisle together, should the man pre- 
cede the woman? May they walk arm-in- 
arm? When the usher indicates their places, 
should the woman enter first or the man? 

Many puzzling questions of conduct con- 
front the members of a theatre party who 
occupy a box. Which seats should the 
women take and which the men? Should 
the women remove their hats—or don’t they 
wear any? What should women wear to the 
theatre in the evening? What should men 
wear? Is it correct for a man to leave a 
woman alone during intermission? 

At the theatre, evidences of good conduct 
can be more strikingly portrayed than per- 
haps anywhere else. Here, with people sur- 
rounding us on ail sides, we are admired as 
being cultured, well-poised and attractive, 
or we are looked upon as coarse and ill-bred. 
It depends entirely upon how well one knows 
and follows the rules of etiquette. 


At the Dance 


How should the man ask a woman to 
dance? What should he say to her when the 
music ceases and he must return to his 


blunders, and win the respect 
and admiration of those with whom one 
comes into contact. 


In the Street 


There are countless tests of good manners 
that distinguish the well-bred in public. For 
instance, the man must know exactly what is 
correct when he is walking with a young 
woman. According to etiquette, is it ever 
permissible for a man to take a woman’s 
arm? Maya woman take a gentleman’s arm? 
When walking with two women, should a man 
take his place between them oron the outside? 

When is it permissible for a man to pay a 
woman’s fare on the street-car or railroad? 
Who enters the car first, the woman or the 
man? Who leaves the car first? 

If a man and woman who have met only 
once before encounter each other in the 
street, who should make the first sign of 
recognition? Is the woman expected to 
smile and nod before the gentleman raises 
his hat? On what occasions should the hat 
be raised? 

People of cuiture can be recognized at 
once. They know exactly what to do and 
say on every occasion, and because they 
know that they are doing absolutely what is 
correct, they are calm, well-poised, digni- 
fied. They are able to mingle with the most 
highly cultivated people, in the highest social 
circles, and yet be entirely at ease. 


What’s Wrong in This Picture? 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 
in public—so easy to commit blunders that 





The Book of Etiquette 


There have probably been times when you 
suffered embarrassment because you did not 


know exactly what to do orsay. There have 
probably been times when you wished you 
had some definite information regarding cer- 
tain problems of conduct, when you won- 
dered how you could have avoided a certain 
blunder. 

The Book of Etiquette is recognized as 
one of the most dependable and reliable 
authorities on the conduct of good society. 
It has solved the problems of thousands of 
men and women. It has shown them how 
to be we!l-poised and at ease even among the 
most brilliant celebrities. It has shown them 
how to meet embarrassing moments with a 
calm dignity. It has made it possible for 
them to do and say and write and wear at all 








times only what is entirely correct. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in tw: 
large volumes you will find chapters on dinner eti- 
quette and ce etiquette, chapters on the etiquette 
of engagements and weddings, chapters on teas and 
parties and entertainments of all kinds. You will 


information regarding the wordin 1g 
and all social correspond - 


find authoritative 
of invitations, visiting cards 
ence. The subject of introductions is covered exhaus- 
tively, and the etiquette of travel devolves into_an 
interesting discussion of correct form in France, En- 
gland and other foreign countric From cover to 
cover, each book is filled with interesting and e itremely 
valuable information 


Sent Free for 5-Day Examination 


Let us send you the famous Book of Etiquette free 
so that you can read and examine it in your own home 
You are not ob ligated to buy it if y u do not want to 
Just examine the books carefully, read a page here and 
there, glance at the il!ustrations, let it solve some of the 
puzzling questions of condu ct that you have been won- 








dering : emery Within the 5 days. decide for yourself 
whether or not you want to return it. 
We expect this new edition to go quickly. The books 





g£ x 
are now handsomely bound in blue th with gold let 
yu to send for your set at once. ‘ The 
set is only $3.50 after 5 days 
just the cones Keep 
‘amine them and 





tering. We urge 
rice for the c« omplete 
But « lon't send any money now- 
the books at our expense while y« 
read some of the interesting chs “ane rs. 
Mail the coupon for your set of the Book of Etiquette 
} Surprise your friends with your wide knowl- 
> of the correct thing to do, say, write and wear at 
Remember. it costs yo u : ao to see and 
examine the books. Mail the c on NOW. Nelson 
Doubleday. Inc., Dept. 3911, Oyster . Bay N.Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 3911, Oyster Bay, New York. 


Without obligation on my 
money in advance, you may send me the complete two 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette for free examination 
Within 5 days after re se ver return the book 
or keep them and send yx nly $3.50 in full payment. 


part, and without any 
} 











Name 


Address 

“Check this square if you want these books wit h 
O the Beautiful Full-Leather Binding at five dol 
lars, with 5 days examination privilege.’ 
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Home of the Roycrofters, which is in East Aurora, 
Erie County, New York 





The Rovycrofters’ 
Memortal 
to 
Elbert Hubbard 


YW 

Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusitania” in 1915, announcement was made 
from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would be discontinued. Hubbard had gone 
on a long journey and might need his “Philistine.” Besides, who was to take up his pen? 
It was also a beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 

The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their memorial edition 
of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” In no other way could they so fittingly 
perpetuate the memory of the founder of their institution as to liberate the influence that 
was such an important factor in moulding the career of his genius. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


FOURTEEN YEARS were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks to-day as 
Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of ‘‘Little Journeys to the Homes of the 
Great” was begun, and once a month for fourteen years, without a break, he made one of 
these little pilgrimages in person or in spirit to the homes and haunts of the great. He 
produced these miniature biographies for his personal pleasure and benefit, and now they 
are to be passed on by the Roycrofters for the inspiration of the world. 

There had been nothing to fill the gap of centuries since Plutarch wrote his forty-six 
Parallel Lives of the Greeks and Romans in the time of Saint Paul until Elbert Hubbard 
issued his “‘Little Journeys.”” Without dwelling upon their achievements, Plutarch, with a 
trifling incident, a simple word or an innocent jest showed the virtues and failings of his 
subject. As a result no other books from classical literature have come down to us with so 
great an inspirational influence upon the lives of the men who have made the history of the 
world. 

After two thousand years Elbert Hubbard appeared to bridge the centuries from Athens 
in the Golden Age of Pericles to America in the wondrous age of Edison. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are one hundred 
and eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and women who 
transformed the thought of their time, changed the course of empire and marked the destiny 
of civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, the achievements of these immortals 
have been given to the living present and will be sent echoing down the centuries. 

As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. One of the ablest 
writers in America, Ed Howe, called him “‘ the brightest man in the writing game.” 

Few business men have left institutions that reflect as much credit upon their founder, 
and yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily to demonstrate his philosophy that 
“ Art is merely the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared before as many audi- 
ences in the course of a year as this business man and writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? It is no 
secret at East Aurora. It was derived from his own little pilgrimages to the haunts of the 
Great. 

The Memorial Edition of LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 
is complete in 14 volumes, printed on specially made deckle-edge paper containing the 
Roycroft water-mark, semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely embossed and 
modeled in colors. 


Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and Free Little Journey Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, so low 
in fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. To do so might possibly interfere with 
the future sale of the edition. Therefore we will name this introductory price only by letter 
direct to those sending in the following coupon. 





=a 
LIT. DIG. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 

‘ Please send me the Little Journey Booklet Free, 
also Full Particulars of the Memorial Edition and 
your easy payment plan. 
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as. Low fee—eaay Ci. ow for informaties. 
le Extension University, Dept. 1152-HA, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institation in the Worid 











1 CAN TEACH YOU. Fox-Trot, One- 
Waltz and newest ‘“up-to-the-minute’ 
ina few hours at home 


Peak System of Mail instruction 


needed. Thousands taught successf ¥. 
WRITE ME TODAY for my interesting FREE BOOK! 
Special low offer if you answer at 


Studio 669 





Step, Two-Step, 
* society ces 
in private by the wonderful 


NEW merce y— fascinating 


. Bas 
SULTS No tusic—-no partner 


once. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER PE. . B. 
4737 pa Bae Chicago, mt. 











To Win Friends, Fame, 
and Fortune 


_Why do some deserving men fail in business? 
Why are some handsome, well-educated men un- 
popular in social life? What is the real secret of 
achieving personal success? 

These and hundreds of other pertinent questions 
on the tip of your tongue are answered by that 
popular inspirational writer, H. Addington Bruce, 
in his invigorating and fascinating new book— 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


A wonderfully clear-cut analysis, in plain, con- 
versational English, of certain mental actions and 
reactions, every page radiating encouragement and 
helpfulness for ambitious men and women. 


It explains how you may develop will power, 


memory, poise, and personality; elaborates on the 
simple metho:s all must adopt—and which are easy 
to adopt—to achieve marked success in social and 
business life; visualizes the insidious pitfalis that 
must be avoide |—and which are easy to avoid after 


he points them out. 

All that Mr. Bruce advises will appeal to you. 
You'll know he's right! And everyone who takes 
his advice will be hetter able to win friends, fame, 
aud fortune and to get all the good out of life that 
life has to offer 

“Gives an illuminating explanation of real success 
and the courses to follow in its attainment. ''—Deseret 
News, Salt Lake City. 

“Any young man who refuses to be stimulated 
and inspire through reading a book like this needs 
to alter his viewpoint in life.""—Star, Toronto. 


12 mo. Cloth. 342 pp. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














ARE YOU EARNING LESS 
THAN $50 WEEKLY? 


Funk & Wagnalls Company offer an opportunity t 
ambitious men and women (particularly teachers and 
clergymen) who are desirous of earning $50 a week 
and more, to act as their local representative in the 


sale of their Analytica! Reference Bible. This Bible 
is needed in every Christian home. Al! the wealth 
of Bible treasure classified for instant use. No other 





book like it. Not only an unequaled Family Bible 

but an exhaustive Biblical Encyclopedia, valuable 

alike to the minister and layman. Endorsed by the 

great leaders of religious thought. or information 

as to liberal commissions, territory, etc., address 

Mr. Hadley, care Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354 Fourth Avenue, NewYork, N. Y. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHFD 


The Winds of God 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D, 


Author of “Sermons Which Have Won Souls,” 
“Christ and His Friends,” ete. 

SERIES of vigorous soul-stirring ser- 
mons built upon the more unusual 
texts, illustrated aptly with anecdotes and poetry, 
and exprest in simple and dignified language that 

can not fail to appeal strongly to the best in man. 
Into this volume, containing probably the best 
of his pulpit utterances, Dr. Banks has poured all 
that his ripe experience and expanding vision could 
furnish. The sermons are Biblical to a .cgree and 
glow with evangelistic fervor. An eloquent tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln is included as one of the chap- 
ters, others dealing with such‘ topics as “The 

Growing Soul,” “‘The Banishment of Anxiety, 
“The Durable Satisfactions of Life,” “A Beautiful 
Old Age,” “The Need of a Red-Blooded Chris- 

tianity,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, 473 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue - - - NEW YORK 
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our readin 
problem 


SOLVED BY 


Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


Send for the booklet which gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 


OW can you gain, in 
just a few delight- 
ful minutes’ reading 

each day, that knowledge of a 
few truly great books which 
will distinguish you always as 
a well-read man or woman? 
How can you, by reading, 
acquire a deep and true con- 
ception of human nature and 
human affairs? How are 
you to become well versed 
in those niceties, no less 
than in those fundamentals 
of life, which you can know 
carefully selected 
never by 


only by 
reading, random 
reading! 

It is that question, of so 
much importance to you, as 
it is to every thinking person, 
that you will find answered 
in the booklet describing Dr. 


¢ 


The reading you have always wanted to 
do, the reading that means a broader 
outlook, bigger success, that means 
thinking straight and talking well 
—how you can do this is told 


by Dr. Eliot in this booklet. 


Gives Dr. Eliot’sown plan 
of liberal education 
through reading. 


P.F. Collier & Son Company 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 


NEW YORK 
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Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 


Books. 


It tells you what few great 
books — biographies, _ histo- 
ries, novels, dramas, poems, 
books of science’ and travel, 
philosophy, and religion— 
picture the progress of civili- 
zation, and, as Dr. Eliot says, 
“enrich, refine, and fertilize 
the mind.” 


Every well-informed man 
and woman should at least 
know something about 


DR. ELIOT’S 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The booklet tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot Shelf “the 
books essential to the Twen- 



















Nam 


Address. 


L. D. 11-12-21 





tieth Century idea of a cul- 


tivated person”; how he 
has so arranged these books 
that even fifteen minutes a 
day are enough; how, in 
these pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and 
life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that progress in 
every walk of life demands 
to-day. 


“For me,”’ wrote one man, 
“your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way 
to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of LirerRary 
DicEst is invited to have 
a copy of this handsome 
and entertaining little book 
which is being distributed 
to acquaint people with Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books. Merely mail the 
coupon to-day. 


eee 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
416 West 13th Street, N. Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, please send me 
the little guidebook to the most famous books in the worid, 
describing Dr. Eliot s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing 
the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
ay Small Cake 
| (IVORY For toilet, bath, nursery, 
(| UYORS | shampoo, fine laundry. Can 

be divided in two for in- 


dividual toilet use. 


crm Large Cake 
| Ti 1 x Y] | Especially for laundry 
| ¥ YUNG use. Also preferred by 


many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 

washing of delicate garments. 

— ) Sample package free on re- 
guest to Division 
38-K, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, 

¥ Ohio. 











Whenever soap comes in contact with th 





HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon 

the suggestion of sweet immaculate cleanliness. as 
upon exquisite texture and painstaking needlework—every 
woman of refinement will acknowledge this. 
So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admi- 
ration of such garments to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics 
and handwork that leave nothing to be desired call for the 
soap that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies 
and luxuriant hair—the more nearly perfect they are, the 
more appropriate it seems to care for them with Ivory Soap. 


Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction 
for the daily bath, for the toilet, in the nursery and for fine 
laundry, because it offers every quality necessary for harm- 
less, thorough, agreeable, convenient cleansing. In it are 
combined abundant lather, easy rinsing, mildness, purity, 
whiteness, fragrance, and “‘it floats.” These are the seven 
essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer more. What 
other soap offers so muchf 


IVORY SOAP (3 99%% PURE 
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PROBLEMS TO BE ATTACKED BY THE CONFERENCE 


HE GREATEST ACT OF PREPAREDNESS the 

world has ever witnessed is initiated by the United 

States in calling the international Arms Congress at 
Washington; and in keeping with American vision, it is pre- 
paredness against war instead of for war. That war looms 
ominously on the Asiatic horizon—a war so appalling in its 
seope and consequences that even the World War would be 
dwarfed by comparison—is 


talked even named 1924 as the year when Japan would “try 
her luck.”’ A British admiral, Sir Cyprian Bridge, is quoted by 
the San Francisco Argonaut as declaring that before the Washing- 
ton Conference “there is only one problem, and it is the problem 
of the coming conflict between the two halves of the human race, 
the white and the colored; it will be in the Pacific.” In this con- 
flict, he adds, Asia could draw upon “about one thousand 

millions of colored people, as 





a belief exprest in many 
quarters. Six months ago 
Premier Briand, addressing 
the French Parliament, de- 
dared that the situation in 
the Orient was 
critical ; and he spoke frankly, 
the Baltimore American re- 
minds us, of the possibility of 
war the United 
States and Japan. <A few 
weeks later Lord Lee, speak- 
ing for the British Govern- 


intensely 


between 


ment, described the Eastern 
situation as so delicate that 
its settlement would brook 
no delay. 

“Farseeing and responsi- 
ble men, in France, England 
and Japan, know and realize 
to-day that the Washington 
Conference is a big affair 
where the 
will be thal of strife or peace 
ina large part of the world,” 


prime question 


writes a Paris correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. 
“The menace of war is real,”’ 


THE 








NEW WORLD. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


against some five hundred 
millions of white people.” 
Hence the first step to- 
ward a reduction of arma- 
ments, most observers agree, 
must be a series of under- 
standings and agreements 
which will reconcile or com- 
promise the conflicting in- 
terests, aspirations and am- 
bitions of the various 
tions involved in the Pacifie 
and Far Eastern situation. 
To this America has 
ealled these nations together 
which 


na- 


end 


in a Conference in 
President Harding’s 
pel of understanding” will 
be supplemented by Secre- 
tary “gospel of 
facts.” opportu- 
nity to avert war—a war that 
may draw to its flame the 
whole civilized world, yellow 
if it fails, 
then war is brought menac- 


** gos- 


Hughes’s 
“It is an 


and white—and 


ingly nearer,”’ writes Nathan- 
iel Peffer in the November 








declares the Echo de Paris; 

“the conflagration appears as fatally certain as lightning which 
leaps from two clouds charged with opposing currents,’”’ avers 
L’Oeuvre, another Paris paper; and in L’Jnternationale, a Com- 
munist journal, we read: ‘‘Without doubt Pacifie wars are the 
new madness with which the capitalist régime menaces human- 
ity.” From Sydney, New South Wales, a Federated Press cor- 
respondent of the Socialist New York Call quotes Australian 
labor leaders as saying that sinister influences are at work to 
make the Pacific Ocean ‘‘the center of the world’s next exhibition 
of butchery on a large scale.” 

In certain circles in Washington ‘‘the hope of disarmament is 
overclouded with a shadow of what I suppose I must eall ‘a 
diseust war,’’’ reports an American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News, who adds that some persons with whom he 


Century. The problem of this 
Conference, says Mr. Peffer, is not so much to solve specific 
Here the supreme test, 
he agrees, will be the way the Conference deals with China: 
‘*The whole world’s attitude toward China must make a complete 
reversal. A beginning must be made of undoing the wrong that 
has been done China for three generations.” 
“Of all the problems before the Conference, 
Hatton in Current Opinion, ‘‘the most important to the American 
people is that concerning a practical and permanent settlement 
of those Asiatic questions which are universally recognized as 
the germs from which the next great war will be bred.’ First 
among these Asiatic questions, he avers, is ‘“‘the definite fixing of 
the status of China.’’ And he argues that ‘“‘any attempted solu- 
tion which does not recognize the inviolability of Chinese terri- 


problems, as to build a new morality. 


” 


writes Richard 











tory, the sovereignty of the Chinese State, which does not punc- 
ture the Japanese claim to ‘special interests in China,’ will fall 
far: short of insuring future peace on earth, will but lay the 
foundation for the greatest military upheaval in history.”’ At 
the same time, says Mr. Hatton, ‘‘the economic future of Japan 
must be insured, while the teeth must be drawn from her almost 
fanatical devotion to arms as the only insurance.’ If the Con- 
ference fails to solve the problem of the Pacific, he concludes, 
“the question of disarmament, in so far as the United States is 
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“Thus Japan has sought, seeks, and is bound to continue to 
seek, full advantage of her proximity and her political influence 
reinforced by military strength to fortify that position which we 
are assailing. And, with the example of Paris in mind, with the 
daily evidences of the fatal consequences of a neglect of the 
economic factor there, the battle for the control of the Pacific, 
and of the markets of the Far East, will be waged with extreme 
determination. To be sure, for France and Italy the Pacific is 
only a stake and not a vital question, altho France holds 
colonies larger in area than the homeland, with a population of 
upward of 20,000,000 in Indo-China and the South Seas. 

“The real question lies between 
the United States, Japan, and 





From “‘Collier’s,"’ reproduced by permission. 
BOY, PAGE ST. GEORGE! 








And we laugh at the heathen Chinee for offering sacrifices to gilded dragons to drive away evil spirits 


Britain, with Russia“ as ‘a remote 
future circumstance, and China, 
as a self-defensive unit, even 
more a matter for, the future. 
And the real question is economie. 
Militarism plays little real part, 
save as Japan relies upon her 
army to coerce China and her 
fleet to meet any real or imagi- 
nary threat from us. Reduction of 
armament will not materially 
affect the Pacific Question, al- 
tho it may lighten the stagger- 
ing burdens all nations, and par- 
ticularly all sea powers, are now 
bearing. The world can not 
afford arms, that is the plain 
fact. But in consenting to reduce 
armaments, no country will agree 
to surrender interests—above all, 
vital interests—such as the mar- 
kets on which it must depend if it 
is to feed its home populations.” 


The task at Washington, ac- 
eording to Capt. H. B. Usher in 
the London Fortnightly Review, 
“is to prevent at all costs the 
development in the Pacific of 
the rivalries that have reduced 
Europe to ruin.” As a writer in 


—Darling in Collier's. . s 8 . 
The World’s Work sees it, the 








eoneérned, might as well not be taken up at all.” The British 
delegates, according to the political correspondent of the London 
Outlook, share this belief that the suecess of the Conference is 
going to hinge on some agreement affecting the future of China. 
““Consequently,” he writes, ‘they are likely to make proposals 
that will harmonize the interests of the United States and 
Japan.” 

“For Japan, for Britain, for the United States, the markets of 
the Far East are the one real hope for the future,” explains 
Frank H. Simonds, discussing in The American Review of Reviews 
the economic aspect of this problem. He goes on to say: 


“Japan, like Britain and like Germany, has become com- 
pletely what the United States is tending ever more rapidly to 
become, an exporting nation pure and simple. Japan with 
sixty millions, Britain with nearly fifty millions on areas less than 
some of our individual States, can not permanently maintain 
their populations at home unless they can sell abroad the prod- 
ucts of their factories and their services, and thus earn the price 
necessary to purchase abroad the food they can not produce 
at home. . . . For the Japanese, the question is one of life or 
death. For the British, taken in connection with the terrible 
shrinkage of their European markets, which may continue, the 
situation is only a little less acute. 

“Now ostensibly we seek only an equality of opportunity in 
the Far East—the ‘Open Door’ and the ‘integrity of China.’ 
But these are as dangerous watchwords as some of Mr. Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. For real equality of opportunity in the Far 
East almost inexorably means American supremacy. The time 
is at hand, if it has not already arrived, when our superior re- 
sources give us an unquestioned advantage over the Japanese; and 
it is open to serious question whether the British can perma- 
nently meet us on equal terms in the Far East. 


erux of the present disarmament 


issue is this: ‘“‘There is not going to be any limitation of 
armaments unless ‘the open door’ policy is ratified by Great 
Britain and accepted by Japan.”’ And in the San Francisco 
Chronicle we read: 


‘*For the most part these problems may be covered by the gen- 
eral statement that they concern, first, the question whether a 
strong nation may do anything whatever within the territory of 
a weaker nation, without consent of the weaker, or with consent 
secured by foree. Secondly, if one nation may coerce and exploit 
another without its consent, which nations shall exploit which. 
That is a correct statement which no ‘statesman’ of any country 
could be induced to make for publication. - 

*‘More concretely, shall Great Britain, France and Japan 
mark out ‘spheres of influence’ in China or elsewhere within 
which only their subjects may build railroads, develop mines or 
petroleum, and within which they shall have effective influence 
over the policy of the nominal sovereign? 

‘*Or, on the other hand, shall China, for example, be recognized 
by all other countries as completely sovereign within its recog- 
nized boundaries, as the United States, for example, is within its 
boundaries, and assisted to become and remain so by loans in 
which all nations participate on conditions which assure equal 
opportunity to all in competing for all kinds of business? 

‘Another matter whose discussion can not be avoided is the 
province of Shantung, which Germany brutally seized, com- 
pelling China to sign a treaty which gave color of title. China 
claims that by entering the war the treaty became void and the 
lease of Shantung thereby lapsed, restoring to China full sov- 
ereignty and all enemy property. Japan claims that China’s 
declaration of war did not have that effect, but that all German 
claims and property fell to Japan by award of the ‘supreme 
council.’ Against that it is claimed that the award to Japan is 
void because it could not be made without our consent, and we 
did not consent. 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 








“And that suggests the whole question of ‘mandates.’ We have 
never assented to any of them. Are they valid instruments or 
void? If they are to be made valid by our assent, what are to be 
the terms and who shall enforce them? 

“Multitudes of specific questions will arise, but if unanimous 
agreement can be reached on the points which we have briefly 
sketched there will be no trouble in respect to anything.” 


The official outline of the agenda, or ‘‘things to be done,” will 
be found in the “‘Catechism of the Conference”’ on page 25. In 
calling the Conference President Harding tentatively defined its 
scope and program as follows: 


“1. The limitation of armaments, naval and others, which are 
a menace to the peace of the world. 

“2. The discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 

“3. To formulate proposals to control in the interests of 
humanity the new agencies of warfare. 

“4. By a common understanding with respect to Pacifie and 
Far Eastern problems of unquestioned importance, to arrive at 
a solution through the Conference that may serve to promote 
enduring friendship amiong the peoples.’’ 


Before it is through the Washington Conference will find itself 
concerned with these propositions, predicts Samuel G. Blythe, in 
The Saturday Evening Post: 


“First. A demonstration that war between the United States 
and Great Britain is impossible because of any situation that is 
concerned in this Conference, or in any other situation even 
remotely apparent, and, especially, that peaceful relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain can not be broken in 
any way through operations of any present or future Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. 

“Seconp. An acceptable plan whereby Japan’s face may be 
saved, her need for expansion because of her growing population 
recognized, her national dignity conserved and her exact and 
proper status in the Pacific defined. 

“Turrp. Some enforceable and definite plan that will guar- 
antee to Great Britain the free and untrammeled access to the 
seas so necessary to her national existence in case of war. 

“Fourtu. An agreement that will be respected over the open 
door in China. 

“Firra. A satisfactory and guaranteed. relief for the appre- 
hensions of France that she may be left alone in case of a future 
attack on her by Germany. ” 


The attitude of the United States toward Far Eastern prob- 
lems is broadly defined in her policy of ‘‘The Open Door,’ for- 


mulated twenty years ago by John Hay. This policy, explains 
Arthur Wallace Dunn in The American Review of Reviews, means 
“that in China and Siberia every nation shall have the same rights 
as any other nation; that there shall be no discrimination or favorit- 
ism in the matter of concessions, trade, and the rights and privi- 
leges of different nationals."’ While all the Powers publicly 
accepted our ‘“‘Open Door” doctrine, they seem to have paid 
very little further attention to it. “The ‘Open Door’ does not 
exist,” writes C. M. Bishop in the New York Evening Post. 
He goes on to say: 


*‘The ‘Open Door’ has been closed in Manchuria for sixteen 
years, ever since Japan acquired control of the South Man- 
churian Railway, and Russia of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
It has been closed in Shantung, not only during German occupa- 
tion but also since Japan in 1914 ousted Germany from Tsingtao 
and took possession of the port and of the railway to Tsinanfu, 
250 miles in the interior. Not only is it closed in Manchuria and 
Shantung, but in practically every one of the eighteen provinces 
of China proper there exists a claim on the part of some foreign 
Power to some ‘special interest’ of ‘sphere of influence’ which 
which makes it necessary for an American merchant or capi- 
talist desiring to do business in China to consult some other 
country before he is able to sell a case of goods or invest in an 
enterprise. 

‘“‘Now what is the connection between the ‘Open Door’ and 
the Conference on Limitation of Armaments and Far Eastern 
questions? Simply this: unless Japan and Russia, England and 
France are prepared to make good their treaty obligations and 
give the products and the money of America an opportunity to 
compete on equal terms in the markets of China and Siberia, to 
which they are entitled by treaties with those countries then the 
United States must either relinquish its contention for an ‘Open 
Door’ or consider other methods of securing the rights it claims 
than those which have been ineffective in the past.”’ 


Something like the authority of an official definition of 
America’s policy toward China attaches to the following 
words uttered recently in Shanghai by Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, American Minister to Peking, and quoted in the November 
Current History: 

“‘We stand for the integrity of China and for the Open Door. 
We want China to remain in possession and control of her own 
territory and to be mistress in her own house. And we want in 
China the Open Door to the trade and commerce of all nations 
upon equal terms.” 
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THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD—TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


F IN A DAY SOON TO COME there should be no more 
navies, except police boats and revenue cutters, the poets 
might picture the ghosts of the famous old fighting ships 

of Carthage, Greece, Venice, France, Britain, and America 
gathered in some snug harbor to bewail the fact that they are 
to have no successors. But their regrets would find little echo 
from the men and women who pay the taxes in war and peace, 
to judge from all we read. In all the appeals in legislative bodies, 
on the platform, in the press, one may hear the cry of the peoples 
of the civilized world that, to paraphrase an old political slogan, 
the high cost of navies has been increasing, is increasing, and 
must be diminished. People fail to see the practical sense of 
building battleships to 


And this is the showing for 1920-21: 
Total Budget Naval Expenditures Percentage 


United States. . . $4,780,829,510 $757,486,849 16 
Great Britain... . 5,625,216,720 441,639,378 8 
France... .. 5,114,341,618 199,668,287 4 
Japan. : 634,950,000 187,207,522 30 
ee : .. 5,154,170,000 78,389,226 1} 


The effect of the present building programs on the relative 
naval strength of the three leading maritime Powers is shown 
approximately by the diagram on this page. Tables on the 
opposite page show how the nations have been until very re- 
cently increasing their naval budgets year after year, and how 
they stand in respect to their possession of various types of 

war craft. The reader 





cost nearly $40,000,000 
apiece, which become 
obsolete and _ useless 
after fifteen years of 
peaceful floating about 
the seas. In the dec- 
ade before the Great 
War the naval appro- 
priations of the seven 
great Powers had near- 
ly doubled. Our own 
naval appropriations 
are double those before 
the late World War. 
Japan’s have more than 
doubled, and are near- 
ly a third of her total 
budget. 

Yet when the Con- 
ference at Washington 
points the way to a 
limitation of naval ar- 
maments, it will not be 
entirely an untrodden 
path. The reduction 






U.S 





] 





should be warned that 
it is extremely difficult 
to present a compara- 
tive picture of naval 
strength at any given 
time because of sudden 
changes in policy, leg- 
islative obstructions 
and modifications of 
programs, progress of 
construction, and the 
constant relegation of 
ships to the inactive or 
obsolete _ list. It is 
necessary in preparing 
such a table as that 
which we reprint at 
the top of the next 
page, to go back a 
number of months in 
order to get a broad 
basis of comparison. 
This table can be 
brought up to date by 
noting certain isolated 


HOW THE NAVIES OF THE THREE GREAT 
SEA POWERS COMPARE TO-DAY. 


A COMPARISON OF PRESENT 
NAVAL BUILDING PROGRAMS, 










WHEN THE PRESENT BUILDING 
PROGRAMS ARE COMPLETED, 


REAT BRITAIN. 





has begun. Germany 
has had her naval ex- 
penditures practically 


From *‘Current History,’’ New York. 


THREE COMPARISONS 





figures which have re- 
cently appeared. For 
instance, an Associated 





OF NAVAL STRENGTH. 








eliminated by the Ver- 

sailles Treaty. Great Britain and France, relieved from the menace 
of the Kaiser’s fleet, are denying themselves naval luxuries. Since 
1918 the naval expenditures of both countries have been rapidly 
.dropping. France has stopt work on her superdreadnoughts and 
between the armistice and the end of last year the British Admi- 
ralty sold or scrapped 1,869 ships. The British Government has 
shifted from a two-Power to a one-Power Navy. 

Tho four large “post-Jutland” ships have been authorized, 
there is to be no competitive shipbuilding. Up to the meet- 
ing of the Washington Conference the United States and 
Japan are, however, officially committed to programs .f 
naval expansion. 

What these various naval policies mean in dollars and cents is 
indicated by figures given out in Washington and appearing in a 
dispatch to the New York Times. They show that for 1921-22, 
America’s naval expenditures will be larger than those of any 
other country, while Japan is devoting a larger per cent. of its 
budget to naval expenditure than any other leading Powers. 
The figures for five nations for 1921-22 are given as follows: 


Total Budget Naval Expenditures Percentage 
United States......... $3,604,805,789 $425,848,079 12 
Great Britain......... 5,053,078,080 400,847,940 8lo 
France..... 5,620,264,436 181,509,986 3 
+} ia aes 62 778,146,312 248,519,224 32 
Eee (No data)* 81,068,742 


Press dispatch from 
Washington stated afew days ago that now, according to 
official naval statistics, as far as fighting ships go, Great Britain 
leads with 533 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 1,860,480; 
the United States has 454 ships of 1,289,463 tons, and Japan 
99 of 528,689 tons. France and Italy hold third and fourth 
positions with fighting tonnage totaling 462,000 and 275,000, 
respectively. The completion of present programs, according 
to the same dispatch, will, it is said, add 17 ships to the British 
Navy, or 199,380 tons; 69 to the American with a total of 
734,926 tons, and 85 to the Japanese, of 805,188 tons, exclusive 
of a special submarine program comprising 120 submersibles. 
The usual basis for comparing navies is tonnage displacement. 
But this does not, of course, enable us to find out actual relative 
‘battle efficiency,” because the speed and the gun power of the 
different units is an extremely important matter. Then there 


is the astounding rapidity with which modern warships become’ 


obsolete. 

In the current Scientific American, the editor, Mr. J. Bernard 
Walker, points out that the ranking of the three great naval 
Powers in 1924 will be considerably modified if we take into 
account the ships which will have depreciated through age or 
will be carrying more or less antiquated equipment. The fact 
is, we are told, 


“Naval invention, coupled with the skill of the naval con- 
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HOW THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD STOOD JANUARY 1, 1921 


These data taken from the World Almanac are approximate as to Russia. 


IN COMMISSION 





The figures for the German Navy show it as affected by the terms of peace. 













































































— GREAT UNITED Gr : J ’ weiv : 
Tyre or VESSEL |__ Brrrars. STATES. —we APAN. RANCE. Russia. ITALY. 
| No. | Tons No. | Tons. | No. Tons. No. | Tons. No. | Tons. | No.| Tons. No Tons. 
——————— ‘nr x —s = —— - | ome 
Battleships 46 | 962,750 | 33 | 707,990 | 6 78,136 | 11 | 244,800] 17 | 327,950 7 | 139,800 9 | 158.060 
Battle Cruisers 10 307,500 | ... Svacdes ¥ Acuseaes 4 110,100  ¢ ; S-rr- 
Cruisers 21 | 248,900 | 19 | 161,750 5 | 9] 81,783 9 | 107,352 7 56,525 4 38,462 
Light Cruisers 87 | 393,100 | Bias ; 6 21,300 | 8 32,790 6 19,538 
P | | | f 4 
Coast Defense. . $1 | 108,045 | 4 | 12,900 | | 7] 78.166 | . ined 
} | 4 ow ; 
Flotilla Leader . 28 48,342 ; : , Koc are wi ‘ . ’ . Dict 8 10.832 
Destroyers. ..... 386 | 400,960 | 215 | 244,946 | 12 15,050 | 65 51,175 | 62 36,422 | 67 45.438 | 35 22.766 
Torpedo Boats 30 8.460 | eas] 12 2,400 9 8; 50 4,917 90 13,852 
| — . : 
Submarines 185 | 139,270 | 107 ws | % 17 6.200} 55| 26,292 | 20| 12,385 | | .- 21.511 
. | | | L é aoe 
Aircraft Carriers . 6 90.400 | | | 1 7.600 } 
BUILDING AND PROJECTED —" 
‘ . Pa ety igen eet hy UE ee. oe oe, peer, l ~ 
Battleships 10 | 389,600 4 | 128,000 |) 4 | 116000) 1 27,300 4 | 123,600 
. ad 
Battle Cruisers 6 | 211,800 4 | 160,000 | | 4 | 130,000 | 
; | | | | ; 4 | ? } : | 
Cruisers . | | = | | - | 
' | } ¢ | | 
Light Cruisers | 10 71,000 | a | 49.500 | 6 | 31,200 s 57,600 
| | Et | prea 
Coast Defense | | 
Flotilla Leader ‘| ; |} 12 21,600 her 
Destroyers 115 | 139,664 | 56 | ? 1 890 | 20] 26,450 10 8.740 
Torpedo Boats F | > si ; ee Tee 4 640 
: ; } | | is | 18,900 9 6,078 | 27 | 28,826 8 2,556 
Submarines | 59 aa . | 
| | | | | (28 
Aireraft Carriers | | 19.250 
structor, is carrying the progress of the naval art along so Battleships Battle Cruisers Totals 
rapidly that, after ten years of service in the first battle line, a United States. 554.467 261,000 815,467 
capital ship must be relegated to the second line, and in fifteen “te@t Britain 168, <n6 254.986 447,460 
195,939 204,867 400,806 


is ready for the serap-heap. 


tenure of useful military life. 


“Ifa capital ship is worthless for active service in fifteen years 
—that is to say, if she is at 100 per cent. efficiency on the date 
of her completion and has zero per cent. of efficiency in fifteen 
years, we take it that a reasonable way to get at her efficiency 
at any period in the interim is to find out how many years 
Thus, a ship five vears old will be 


of life are still left to her. 


two-thirds efficient; a ship ten years old, one-third efficient, 


and so on.” 


Mr. Walker proceeds to estimate, on this basis, the comparative 
The effects of Bri- 


Furthermore, development seems 
to proceed not upon arithmetical but upon geometrical lines, 
with the result that the more modern the ship the shorter is her 


strength of the three great navies in 1924. 


tain’s private naval holiday and of the very large proportion of 
new battleships in the American Navy are easily discernible. 
In“battle efficiency,”’ that is, measured by displacement modi- 
fed by age, and including only ships carrying larger than 12- 


Japan 


Another important consideration in estimating relative naval 


power is the strength of a nation’s merchant marine and the 


reserve out of young men trained to the sea. 
has always been backed by the great British Merchant fleet. 
During the war with Germany, however, the United States 
increased its merchant shipping enormously, and it has now taken 
the lead in tonnage owned, altho Great Britain still holds a 


inch guns, the United States instead of being a close second will 


lad Great Britain in 1924 and will, in fact, be nearly as strong 


as Japan and Great Britain together. These are the figures: 


FiscaL 
YEAR. 





106-1907 ... .| 
1907-1908 
198-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-912 
112-1913 . 
1913-1914 
14-1915 
35-1916 
916-1917 
1917-1918 . 
1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 


United States, 


992 


aed 


WHAT THE WORLD HAS BEEN SPENDING ON ITS NAVIES 





$152.954,342 


151,880,617 
156,401,161 
181,936,341 
202,056,258 
211,596,296 
224,443,296 
237,530,459 
260,714,275 


001,202,544 
.020,003,279 
.119,944,455 
,670,456,135 


787,644,050 
421,861,500 


“Gri ar Brivain. 
(Apr. 1 to Mar. 31)|(July 1 to June 30) 


UNITED 


$98,392,144 
117,353,475 
120,421,578 
122,247,365 
111,791,979 
133,559,072 
129,787,233 
136,858,301 
142,959,092 
152,821,540 
261,403,176 
1,214,995,767 
*1,685, 





STATES. 


(From the 


GERMANY. 


Apr. to Mar.) 


$58,344,300 
69,133,500 
80,737,626 
95,047,820 
103,302,773 
107,178,480 
109,989,096 
112,091,125 
113,993,329 


$59,514,296 
60,685,813 
62,194,916 
64,899,589 
74,102,439 
80,371,109 
81,692,832 
90,164,625 
| 123,828,872 


301,910,093 
430,199,173 
320,206,073 
174,929,243 


FRANCE. 
Jan. to Dec.)|(Jan. to Dec.)| (July 1 to June 30)| Apr. to Mar 


World Almanac.) 


$60,703,557 
43,012,166 
49,682,482 
58,059,040 
46,520,465 
56,680,915 
82,019,633 
117,508,657 
128,954,733 


Russia. 


ITALY 





5,865,668 
516,454 
453,697 
,812.885 
,595,204 
.780,987 
.893,420 
9,550,147 
56,920,440 
135,736,207 
161,482,062 
226,061 278 


229,779,176 





73,109.124 


adaptability of its shipping to war uses. 
German liners were practica!ly auxiliary cruisers. 
believed, are also a number of British ships. American liners 


have done useful scouting work in war. And the usefulness of a 


considerably larger number of vessels. 
ending June 30, 1921, are given out as follows by Lloyds: 


| 


Many of the great 


So, it is 


large merchant marine for various auxiliary purposes is self- 
evident, to say nothing of the advantage of building up a naval 
The British Navy 


The figures for the year 


JAPAN. 





| $30,072,061 


35,124,346 
39,347,332 
35,005,719 
36,889,158 
42,944,329 
46,510,216 
48,105,152 
69,111,653 


85,000,000 
125,000,000 
150,000,000 


I 


vessels of 1,160,730 gross tonnage; 
United Kingdom, 309 of 673,698; Japan, 62 of 312, 899; 
British Dominions, 47 of 162, 289; Holland, 37 of 137,623. 


Total. 


$485,846,368 
504,706,370 
539,238,793 
589.008,7 


615,258,277 








.396.088 








*Appropriations 
——— - —— 








AND DISARMAMENT and naval disarmament present 
two very different problems. If all navies were sunk, 
all naval construction stopt, and. all merchant shipping 

made somehow inconvertible for war purposes, naval warfare 

might be at an end. But if every army in the world disbanded 
this winter and every bit of military equipment in the world 
were to be destroyed with the means of producing it, and all 
technical knowledge blotted from the mind of man, many seem 
to think it would not mean the end of land warfare. Next sum- 
mer two neighboring peoples might rise in mutual hate and fly 
at each other in rudely crganized mobs to fight to the death with 
fists, with sticks and stones, with the crudest improvised weapons. 

History tells us that armies can always be improvised—as wit- 

ness the armies of Grant and Lee in our Civil War. Foreed 

reduction of land forces can readily be evaded, as Napoleon 

learned. from the Prussia in 1813. 

Yet the inclusion of land disarmament among the agenda of 
the Washington Conference is no jest. Some writers overlook 
the fact that just at present armies are costing the taxpayer 
more than navies, and are more perilous to world peace. Readers 
of the foreign dispatches in our newspapers can not but note that 
all the wars now going on or threatened are land wars. An) 
fighting that Poland, Hungary. or the members of the Little 
Entente do will be on land. While the late Russian revolution 
began with a naval mutiny, and while the various revolutionary 
governments have maintained naval forces on the Black, Caspian 
and Baltic Seas, yet the formidable Red Army is a land force. 
When the dispatches tell of battles between the Greeks and the 
Turks, they are land battles. The civil war between North and 
South China will be settled, if fought to a finish, on land. Bri- 
tannia rules the waves with her Navy, but in the event of serious 
outbreaks imperiling British rule in India or Mesopotamia, that 
rule will be upheld, the correspondents remind us, by the bayonet 
in the hands of the British infantryman. It would take Germany 
a long time to rebuild her navy, but with Allied hands off, Luden- 
dorff might organize a formidable army of a million men in less 
than a year. Editors have remarked that if all these people 
could be trusted not to arm a single land soldier, to treat their 
joint boundaries as Canada and the United States treat theirs, 
then the world’s peace would 
be assured for years to come, 





no matter how many millions 










the sea Powers might waste 
CHINA on super-dreadnoughts and 
1,370,000 bat tle-cruisers. 

The taxpayer's interest in 
land disarmament is more 


vital than is generally 
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SIX MILLION MEN UNDER ARMS TO-DAY 


realized. Of all the nations which fought against Germany the 
United States has the smallest army and is the most completely 
demobilized, yet we are now spending nearly a billion . dollars 
a year on the Army and we are spending 25 per cent..more on 
our Army than on our Navy. Here are the figures comparing 
Army and Navy disbursements in 1914, and estimates for 192] 
and 1922, as given by ex-Secretary of the Treasury Houston in 
a recent article in The World’s Work: 
1914 1921 1922 

BBUF on 2008 $173,500,000 $817,742,000 3$925,000,000 

eee 141,800,000 648,722,000 655,896,000 

This state of affairs can not be attributed to American ex- 
travagance, for it is by no means peculiar to the United States. 
We think of Britain as a naval Power, but the British ex- 
penditure on the navy for 1921-22 is only £82,479,000, while 
£106,315,000 is being spent on the Army. We hear much of 
Japan’s Navy, but in the year ending with March, 1921, the 
Japanese Government spent 155,942,414 yen on its Army and only 
108,999,738 yen on its Navy. France in 1920 spent 4,236,600,000 
frances on the Army to 868,200,000 franes on the Marine. 

At present, according to several authorities, the nations of 
the world are keeping under arms something like 6,000,000 men. 
Recent Associated Press figures, said to be based upon the latest 
official data, rank the larger active armies of the world as follows: 


ly lS SR A ER 1,370,000 = 455,000 
British Empire... .. 740.500 a . 253,000 
Russia . 538,000 Switzerland. ..... 170,000 
ND. dens coans 500,000 WEE. § sc ceccees . . 152,000 
Poland. 450,000 Czecho-Slovakia. .. . . 150,000 
Re United States. ...... 149,000 
- re . 300,000 |. 100,000 


Thus the taxpayers of the world are supporting an army of 
about six million men, as the small forees of the minor nations 
bring the total up to that figure. And in addition, The World 
Almanae reckons up the organized and trained reserve forces 
of the various nations at 14,000,000, making a grand total of 
20,000,000 soldiers. 

But in considering the limitation of land armaments the con- 
ferees at Washington will have to pay attention to many factors 
other than the mere number of soldiers actually under arms or 
subject to training in any country. Such considerations are mo- 
bilization methods, training methods and facilities, traditions, 
physique, familiarity with weapons, wealth, population, manu- 
facturing facilities, accumulations and deposits of raw materials, 
food supplies, national ideals, intelligence and education. It is 
noted by the writer of an Associated Press dispatch that *‘in many 
countries some form of universal military service obligation rests 
upon the entire male population. Japan, Italy, France, Greeee, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Switzerland, and Spain all have in foree 

















STANDING ARMIES THE TAXPAYERS MUST STAND FOR. 


This comparison of the land forces of thc fourtcen leading powers is computed according to the height of the figures, not on the basis of volume. 


GREECE 255,000 
SPAIN 253,000 
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pactire SWITZERLAND 170,000 
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such laws, while among British colonies, South Africa, New Zea- 
land and Australia have similar enactments.”’ France, according 
to this authority, is estimated to have, beside her half million men 
in arms ‘‘4;270,000 reservists, the majority of them highly trained 
aswresult of war experience.’ Similarly, ‘‘ Italy’s 350,000 fight- 
ing troops are backed by 4,627,000 reservists in an equal state 
of preparedness, and Japan’s 300,000 by another army of 
1,845,000 trained and equipped to take the field on short notice.” 

In contrast with these nations, our own country has practically 
nothing in the way of organized reserves behind the Regular 
Army except the National Guard, the movement for the organ- 
ization for a voluntary reserve having just been begun. The 
Regular Army to-day is but little larger than it was before the 
mobilization in 1917, and the National Guard, due to after-war 
reorganization still in progress, would seem to be weaker. The 
National Guard’s authorized strength is now 180,000, but last 
year only about a third of that number were actually organized. 

A number of interesting facts which supplement the bare list 
of figures given above, may be gleaned from such reference works 
as The Statesman’s Year Book. While Great Britain is putting 
her Army on a peace basis as rapidly as possible, the work of 
diminution is delayed by the necessity of maintaining garrisons 
on the Rhine, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, and in Constanti- 
nople, while the after-war clean-up work is still employing thou- 
sands of Tommies. The regular peace-time land forces of the 
British Empire consist of regulars and Territcrials, both recruited 
by volunteering. The original idea was that the Territorial 
army should serve only at home, but it may now be asked to 
accept liability for overseas service, subject to the consent of 
Parliament. There were 100,000 Territorials enrciled last March, 
but a peace total of about 237,000 is being aimed at. The British 
Dominions, which did such valiant service during the war, have 
their separate military establishments. In the Union of South 
Africa all citizens are liable to military service, and pro vision is 
being made by volunteering and by lot for the formation of 
anactive and reserve citizen army, besides a small permanent 
foree. Canada’s militia system is now undergoing reorganization 
with the idea of authorizing a permament standing force of 
6,700 men. 
active militia of about 68,000. Australia would seem to be well 
prepared for trouble. There are only 3,154 permanent troops, 
but eompulsorily trained citizen soldiers, cadets, rifle clubs and 
reserve officers bring the total up to 268,884. New Zealand’s 
war army has been demobilized, and the training system is again 
in foree which before the war provided a trained reserve of about 
30,000 men. All these elements must be considered in estimating 
Great Britain’s military strength, in addition to the millicns of 
British, Dominion, colonial and native war veterans and the 
potential strength of war-like subject races. 

Japan has an extremely elaborate system of universal compul- 
sory military service and reserve armies, but the precise figures 


In- pre-war days Canada had a non-permanent 


as to her reserve strength do not seem to be obtainable. The 
nilitant patriotism of the Japanese and the fact that they suffered 
little from the effects of the war are factors not to be forgotten. 

China’s modern army dates from 1905. It is supposed to be 
recruited by a modified conscription, but actually the military 
gavernors of the provinces are independent and recruit largely as 
they see fit. Besides the forees directly under control of the re- 
spective governments at Peking and Canton there are thousands 
of bandit soldiers supporting themselves by loot, while semi- 
independent generals and governors are burdening their subjects 
with taxation for the benefit of these informal but expensive 
armies. The Chinese papers admit that a private disarmament 
conference which would disarm all the soldiers in China is per- 
haps the nation’s greatest need. 

Among the smaller nations not mentioned in the table printed 
above it should be noted that Roumania has 250,000 soldiers; 
Jugo-Slavia 150,000; and Lithuania 50,000. Portugal has a 
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small peace establishment of 30,000 men, with compulsory ser- 
vice and reserves. Greece has compulsory universal service; 
her Army is now, of course, on a war basis. The Hungarian 
Army is now in process of reorganization; last year the temporary 
National Army consisted of about 27,000 men. Austria is allowed 
an Army of 30,000 men by the Treaty of Versailles. The Turkish 
Army of 150,000 is, of course, the Nationalist force obeying the 
orders of the de facto government at Angora. 

Germany, which had a mobilized army of around 6,000,000 at 
the time of the. armistice, is now compelled under the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty to keep its Army down to 100,000 without 
reserves or powers of expansion. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that these millions of well-trained war veterans are stil! 
available, and the Central Government has had considerable 
difficulty in disbanding some of the civilian military associations. 

Turning to the neutrals, we find that Holland has a standing 
Army of 262,000 men, service being partly voluntary and partly 
compulsory, and there are available resources of 165,000 trained 
and 250,000 untrained men. Spain has compulsory military 
service and a reserve Army. In Scandinavia, Sweden has a small 
voluntary regular Army plus universal service, with a total peace 
establishment of 86,500 and a reserve of over 600,000. Norway 
has a national militia system with a peace strength of 118,500 
men and reserves of 282,000. Denmark has a similar system; 
its Army has a peace strength of 78,000, and it can call up 105,000 
reserves. Switzerland has an efficient system of compulsory mili- 
tary service and training. It can call out 200,000 combatants 
and also an organized Landsturm of 60,000 for auxiliary service. 

The armies of many of the smaller American countries have 
been chiefly employed in settling disputed elections or establish- 
ing presidential successions. But several of the large South 
American nations have comparatively well-trained forces. Brazil 
has compulsory service; its Army has a total peace strength of 
58,000, which can be approximately doubled by mobilization. 
There is also a Brazilian gendarmerie of 26,000, which can be 
expanded to 108,000. Chile has a national militia system and an 
active Army numbering 23,000. Argentina has a like system, 
with a peace establishment of 20,000, a first-line trained reserve 
of 150,000, and a special reserve also numbering 150,000. 

If we disarm these six million soldiers, if we free these fourteen 
million reserves from liability to military service, how, it may 
be asked, shall we preserve-the soldierly virtues—courage, 
obedience, manliness of bearing, comradeship and patriotism? 
The late William James answered this question eleven years ago. 
He insisted, in a McClure’s article quoted in Tae LiTEeRARY 
Digest, that the nations can disarm without losing the good 
there is in war, that we can provide armies of peace, and “a 
moral equivalent of war.” He explained: 

“Tf now—and this is my idea—there were, instead of military 
conscription, a conscription of the whole youthful population to 
form for a certain number of years a part of the army enlisted 
against nature, the injustice would tend to be evened out, and 
numerous other benefits to the commonwealth would follow. 
The military ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought 
into the growing fiber of the people; no one would remain blind, 
as the luxurious classes now are blind, to man’s real relations to 
the globe he lives on, and to the permanently solid and hard 
foundations of his higher life. To coal and iron-mines, to freight 
trains, to fishing fleets in December, to dish-washing, clothes- 
washing, and window-washing, to road-building and tunnel- 
making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and to the frames of sky- 
scrapers, would our gilded youths be drafted off, according to 
their choice, to get the childishness knocked out of them, and to 
come back into society with healthier sympathies and soberer 
ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, done their part 
in the immemorial human warfare against nature; they would 
tread the earth more proudly; the women would value them more 
highly; they would be better fathers and teachers of the following 
generation. Such a conscription, with the public opinion that 
would have required it, and the moral frults it would bear, would 
preserve in the midst of a pacific civilization the manly virtues 
which the military party is so afraid of seeing disappear in peace.”’ 
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TO PAY THE 1913 TAXES. 





HOW. WAR HAS INCREASED EACH AMERICAN FAMILY’S CONTRIBUTION TO GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


TO PAY THE 1921 TAXES. 








DISARMAMENT IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 


ISARMAMENT IS A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 
That is why bankers and Chambers of Commerce 
are just as loud in demanding that the Conference at 
Washington must sueceed as are the preachers and church 
councils and idealistic statesmen. There are such things as war 
profits, but the informed business man knows that they are more 
than balanced by the inevitable after-war slump of industry and 
the disarrangement of international trade and the years of heavy 
taxation. While German reparation and inter-ally debts have 
been supposedly excluded from the agenda of the conference, 
the financial aspects of world reconstruction can not be entirely 
ignored by the-men who will meet at Washington. 

: Armament limitation is a practical proposition for the tax- 
payer. ‘The breadwinner in every average family of five in the 
United States is paying nearly a hundred dollars a year in taxes 
solely to pay war debts and to prepare for future wars, and he 
realizes that the nation’s debt has been piled up so hugely by the 
late war that his children will probably have to keep on paying 
the bill as long as they live. It is a realization of what reduced 
armaments mean from the standpoint of dollars and cents that 
leads the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce to send out to 
business organizations in other cities copies of its resolution at- 
tributing ‘‘the decline of our foreign trade and the reduced con- 
sumption of manufactures and luxuries to excessive taxation and 
to the exhaustion of capital and credit.’’ This body of Western 
business men has gone.on record as placing its ‘“‘hope of a sub- 
stantial and world-wide recovery upon the success of the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament and urges the Adminis- 
tration to use every effort to bring about a drastic reduction 
of naval and military expenditure, so that all countries and all 
classes may be relieved of a staggering burden which threatens 
some with insolvency and confiscation and all with trade stagna- 
tion and unemployment.”’ The St. Louis Globe-Democrat believes 
that these are the convictions of business men everywhere. © It 
says: 


“Heavy taxation for unproductive purposes restricts con- 
sumption, which can only operate to sustain business depression. 
Foreign trade has diminished since 1920, and, if the countries of 
Europe continue the struggle to build armaments, its revival be- 
comes uncertain and remote. The belief voiced in the resolution, 
that the present depression can not be expected to disappear 
unless armaments, including our own, are substantially dimin- 
ished, and that trade and credit would speedily recover with lim- 
itation of armament and reduction of taxation, directs attention 
to the advantages business may expect from the Armament Con- 
ference, if its aims, which do not contemplate complete disarma- 
ment, are even reasonably successful. Altho these possible 


results would be of immense importance to every order of 
society, in promoting general prosperity and employment, 
they are of most immediate concern to business men.” 


There was a time, remarked Mr. George W. Norris, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, at a recent dinner 
in that city, when ‘‘ we congratulated ourselves that we were not 
as war-ridden Europe, overburdened with debt charges and 
obliged to give the time of our young men and the resources of 
taxpayers to great armies and navies.’”’ Mr. Norris went on to 
give figures, which are put into simple form in the chart on the 
opposite page, to show “how war has not only added enormously 
to the burdens of European nations but has also radically altered 
our own position and put us measurably on a par with them.” 
The chart shows how the great Western powers, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Italy, have since 1914 trebled 


their expenses for military purposes, increased their debt charges. 


ninefold, and multiplied their total government expenditure by 
about six and one-half. This huge increase in expenditures due 
to the Great War means that every family in the United States 
must pay out $97.35 in taxes every year to meet the cost of 
past and future wars; British, French and Italian taxpayers are 
hit even harder. This table shows what war is costing the fam- 
ilies of the Western world: 


GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES PER FAMILY OF FIVE 














Before War—Total Debt Military All other 
expenditures expenditures expenditures expendi- 
tures 
United States $33.00 $1.15 $23.10 $8.75 
Great Britain. 102.00 12.90 40.80 48.30 
France 122.80 31.75 44.20 46.85 
Italy. 70.70 14.05 14.15 42.50 
Average. $82.125 $14.96 $30.56 $36.60 
After War— 
United States. $214.80 $54.10 $117.45 
Great Britain. 548.90 109.55 257.10 
France 633.30 238.80 131.60 262.90 
Italy. 642.65 109.90 212.10 411.65 
Average $509.91 $143.55 $104.08 $262.27 
Ratio in increase (6.2) (9.3) (3.4) (7.1 


While there is room for economy at Washington, well informea 
men do not believe that with the increasing functions of govern- 
ment the high cost of governing is likely to be reduced much in 
the near future. Therefore, says Mr. Norris, as the New Yogk 
Evening Post quotes his Philadelphia speech, ‘‘you must choose 
between a substantial continuance of the present amount of 
direct taxation and a reduction in our military expenditures.” 
There may be those who say that after all we are rich, and we 
can stand the high taxes, and Europe can take care of itself. But, 
declares Mr. Norris, Europe is much worse off than this country, 
and the time has passed when we can be indifferent to the fate 
of Europe: 

“The governments of Europe owe approximately ten billions 


to our Government, and the citizens of Europe owe probably 
five billions to our citizens. Merely as a creditor, laying aside all 
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moral and economic questions, we have a fifteen-billion stake in 
their solvency. We can not, however, afford to ignore the eco- 
nomic aspect. They are our principal customers for a very large 
share, not only of such raw materials as cotton, wheat, copper, 
coal, oil, and other staples, but for a very considerable amount 
of our manufactured products. As the situation stands to-day, 
impoverished and with depreciated currencies, they can not buy 
from us in anything like normal quantities. Until their buying 
power is restored we can not hope to see good business and real 
prosperity in this country. 

“We admit that an annual family charge of $214.80 for gov- 
ernment expenditures in this country is hampering our business. 
What about the similar annual charge of $548.90 in Great 
Britain, or of $633.20 in France? We must help ourselves and 
we must help them to help themselves in this matter.” 


While the world may not be utterly bankrupt to-day because 
of the enormous and unforeseen expenditures in the Great War, 
it certainly has plunged head over heels into debt. The national 
debts of the world now total nearly ten times what they did 
before the war. In the case of certain nations financial authori- 
ties agree that there seems to be no way out except by complete 
or partial repudiation, or by the confiscation of private property. 
Roughly speaking, Germany has increased its debt fifty-fold since 
1913; the United States, twenty-four-fold; Great Britain, twelve- 
fold; France, eight-fold; Italy, six-fold. As computed by Mr. O. P. 
Austin, statistician of the National City Bank of New York, the 
total national debts of the world, which were $43,362,300,000 in 
1913, now aggregate $382,634,000,000. Many countries have 
been unable to shake off the “‘debt habit,’’ which was forced upon 
them during the war, so that their debt figures for the current 
year materially exceed those at the time of the armistice. The 
following figures showing in dollars at ‘‘par of exchange”’ the 
indebtedness of the leading belligerents before and after the war 








“TOTAL. ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


Dar-WaR-3.134 MiLUONS 







DeBT CHARGES 


Post WAR = 3556 MILLIONS 

InCREASE-5,099 MILLIONS 

MILITARY. EXPENDITURES 
PaeWar-1321 Minuions 

Post-Wan-4,092 MILUONS 

INCREASE-271 MiLUONS 


DEBT CHARGES AND MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


PRe-WAR- 1616 MILUONS 










Dre-WaR- 497 MILUONS 


PosT-WAR- 9.646 MiLUONS 
INCREASE ~7,650 MILLIONS 












THE COST OF WAR. 
In the budgets of the United States, Great Britain, France and Italy. 











are taken from a tabulation prepared by Mr. Austin for the 
National City Bank’s current monthly circular: 


1913 1921 
| $2,152,000,000 $15,834,000,000 
Belgium 722,000,000 4,670,000,000 
alsin as saa 135,000,000 1,432,000,000 
Canada...... 483,000,000 2,345,000,000 
China 969,000,000 1,886,000,000 
France. ... 6,346 ,000,000 51,000,000,000 
Germany... 1,194,000,000 71,000,000,000 
Hungary..... 1,731,000,000 14,200,000,000 
Italy..... 2,921,000,000 18,650,000,000 
Portugal. ..... 948,000,000 1,880,000,000 

umania. . . : ont 317,000,000 5,270,000,000 
Russia... .. . 4,538,000,000 22,774,000,000 
United Kingdom. ....... 3,486,000,000 37,910,000,000 
United States. .... 1,029,000,000 23,922,000,000 
SL rahe, ed dee a vate 1,242,000,000 1,713,000,000 
ENG 6 5 CS wiv > a'e pace’ 676,000,000 2,310,000,000 
Se ee 207,000,000 812,000,000 
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Of course, the richest nations, those with the largest annual 
income, can best bear the burden of interest charges on their 
debts. According to figures compiled hy the Bankers Economic 
Service, the fourteen chief belligerent powers have now mortgaged 
their pre-war national wealth to the extent of 47 per cent. (as 





United States Expenditures, 1920 


Past Wars 


$2,890,000,000.00—63.2 per cent 








220,000.000.00— 4.8 per cent 
65,000,000.00— 1.4 per cent 


Civil Departments... 


Research, public 
health, education 


and development.... 59,000,000.00— 1.3 per cent 











compared to 5 per cent. before the war) and they must spend 13 
per cent. of the pre-war annual national income in the interest 
charges (as compared with 1 per cent. before the war). France's 
national debt, as this authority computes it, is 82 per cent. of her 
pre-war wealth; Great Britain’s, 53 per cent.; Italy’s, 86 per 
cent. ; Japan’s, 13 per cent.; that of the United States, 12 per cent. 

Part of the indebtedness of Europe is owing to the United 
States, largely in the shape of war loans. Practically no interest 
has been paid on the loans to the Allies, and our Congress has 
decided to appoint a Commission which will provide for re- 
funding the debt, probably in the shape of long-term, low- 
interest bonds. There is a large body of opinion in this 
country which feels that this indebtedness should be canceled. 
While the disposal of this debt is not formally on the program 
for discussion at Washington it seems almost certain that there 
will be private conferences leading toward some form of re- 


adjustment. The amounts due us are: 

Country Amount Owing Country Amount Owing 
Great Britain . .$4,166,318,358 Austria ... $24,055,708 
France... . 3,350,762,938 Greece .... 15,000,000 
Italy ... . 1,648,034,050 Esthonia . . 13,999,145 
Belgium 375,280,147 Armenia ...... 11,959,917 
Russia .... 192,601,247 GS >» 20 ; 9,025,500 
Poland . . 135,661,660 Finland ..... - 8,281,926 
Czecho- Latvia .. 5,132,287 

Slovakia. 91,179,528 Lithuania . 4,981,628 
Serbia ...... 51,153,160 Hungary . . 1,685,835 
Roumania..... 36,128,494 Liberia .. . 26,000 

ges. ttt nindhincin wie $10,141,267 ,585 


American taxpayers are now beginning to realize how large a 
part of what they hand over to the Government goes for war 
expenditures. A diagram on this page shows roughly how the 
Government’s spendings were divided in the year 1920. 














considerably more than $1,000,000 an hour for over 

two years. During the last year of the war, 1918, the 
expenditures of all the warring nations combined was in excess 
of ten million dollars an hour, according to authoritative figures. 
The best information at hand gives a total death-roll for all 
belligerent countries of approximately 10,000,000. Added to 
these appalling figures, notes the Chamber of Commerce of the 


T= WORLD WAR COST THE UNITED STATES 









FIGURES FOR DEATHS BY 
COUNTRIES IN THOUSANDS 
TOTAL 7,582,000 
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. From ‘“The War With Germany,"’ published by U. S. War Department. 
MEN KILLED IN ACTION OR BY WOUNDS. 











United States, there is the reduction in consumption of food, 
clothing, and all kinds of manufactured materials. Foreign 
economists, points out this organization of business men, declare 
that the consumption of more than 300,000,000 persons has been 
reduced on the average to almost 30 per cent. of what it was 
previous to the war. They are unable to buy because their money 
has so little buying power. Furthermore, announces a Copen- 
hagen social organization which has made a study of post-war 
conditions, the decline in the birth-rate, the increase in the 
death-rate, and the remarkable change in the proportion of the 
sexes in European countries indicate that the war cost the world 
at least forty million lives. 

In the opinion of Will Irwin, author of ‘‘The Next War,” 
however, “‘the chief loss of the late war was not the hundreds of 
billions of dollars of property value destroyed, not yet the thirty 
million civilians who might be living to-day but for the war, but 
the ten million soldiers.” These, he avers, were the select stock 
of their generation, unmarried as a rule, and therefore ‘their 
blood is wholly lost to the race.’’ Continues Mr. Irwin: 


“In the ten miilion soldiers lies the dead loss. Take France, 
who suffered most heavily of all. She had nearly a million and 
three-quarters men killed in action, died of wounds, and missing 
in action. But that does not tell the whole story. Of her young 
soldiers between nineteen and thirty-one years of age, about 
sixty per cent. died in the war. It is doubtful if this glorious 
young company left nearly so much as an average of one child 
apiece.” 


‘It will probably be years, possibly generations, before the full 
eost of the war in suffering and race deterioration can be prop- 
erly measured,”’ agrees Prof. E. L. Bogart, of the University of 
Illinois, in a report on the costs of the World War, published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The com- 
bined loss of life resulting from all the important wars of the 
nineteenth century, beginning with the Napoleonic and ending 
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COST OF THE WORLD WAR IN BLOOD AND GOLD 


with the Balkan war, he tells us, was less than five million 
soldiers; the recent war resulted in a death-toll almost exactly 
double that caused by all the wars of the nineteenth century put 
together. Generations, perhaps, will be required before the 
populations of the warring countries can be restored to normal, 
he thinks; in the case of France it will require about sixty-six 
years. ‘‘The record is an appalling one, and is sufficiently im- 
pressive to stand by itself as a memorial of the World War with- 
out further comment,”’ asserts Professor Bogart. It is as follows: 


CASUALTIES OF THE WORLD WAR. 1914-1918 














Seriously Otherwise Prisoners 

Country Known Dead Wounded Wounded or Missing 
United States. . 107,284a 43,000 148,000 4,912 
Great Britain. . . 807,451b 617,740 1,441,394 64,907 
POR: J oieninis's 1,427,800b 700,000 2,344,000 453,500 
Russia... . 2,762,064 1,000,000 3,950,000 2,500,000 
Ap REP 507,160 500,000 462,196 1,359,000 
*Belgium....... 267,000 40,000 100,000 10,000 
Serbia vi 707,343 322,000 28,000 100,000 
Rumania....... 339,117 200,000 ——— 116,000 
oo 15,000 10,000 30,000 45,000 
*Portugal....... 4,000 5,000 12,000 200 
ae 300 — 907 3 
6,938,529 3,437,740 8, 516, 497 4,653,522 

Germany....... 1,611,104 1,600,000 2,183,143 772,522 
Austria-Hungary 911,000 850,000 2,150,000 443,000 
Turkey..... 436,924 107,772 300,000 103,731 
Bulgaria 101,224d 300,000 852,399 10,825 
3,060,252 2 2 amt. 772 5,485,542 1, 330, 078 

Grand Total... 9,998,771 295,512 14,002,039 5,983,600 


* Unofficial 
a Includes deaths at home and in Expeditionary Force. 
b Includes colonial casualties. 


Of every hundred American soldiers and sailors who took part 
in the war with Germany, two were killed or died of disease during 
the period of hostilities, according to War Department figures. 
To the losses of all nations from death or wounds must be added 
those resulting from disease and pestilence, privation, hardship, 
physical exhaustion and similar causes. From a purely economic 
standpoint, maintains Professor Bogart, ‘‘the presence of a large 
number of diseased and maimed ex-soldiers entails a greater 
burden than the loss of life itself.’ 

The direct and indirect cost of the World War, with its differ- 
ent kinds of losses to neutral and belligerent alike, may never 
be known. The break-up of States like Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, and even Germany, and the limited participation of some 
of the smaller belligerents, have made it all but impossible to 
secure complete figures. There is, for instance, a difference of 
about fifty billion dollars between the figures of Crammond, the 
well-known English statistician, who gives the final direct cost 
as $210,000,000,000, and the figures of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, shown in the accompanying table. Even Professor Bogart 
admits that ‘‘it is impossible to say to what extent these various 
estimates are comparable, or just what is included in the total.’ 
Continues this economist: 


“Tt should be noted that all the figures thus far given cover 
only the direct money outlays of the countries involved, and do 
not take into account the indirect costs, such as the destruction 
of property, the depreciation of capital, loss of production, in- 
terruption of trade, and similar items. It has been estimated 
that these would amount to as much as the direct costs. If this 
estimate, which was made early in the war and is undoubtedly 
too high, be accepted, it would bring the total cost to all the 
belligerents to about $370,000,000,000. And in this staggering 

total there are not included the expenditures or losses of neutral 
nations, which have been very real and in some cases very 
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serious, nor the loss of human life, nor of subsequent burdens 
such as pensions and allowances. 

“On the other hand, certain deductions should be made which 
will reduce somewhat the real costs. In the first place, not all 
of the war expenditure is pure loss. Soldiers are fed, clothed and 
housed at the expense of the government, and the bill is paid out 
of taxes or loans. Other expenses are positively productive, such 
as the building of railways or merchant vessels. And in the 
second place, it is quite obvious that a partial explanation of the 
costs of the war lies in the depreciation of the money unit. 
Measured in dollars, the expenditures were mounting steadily and 
rapidly. Measured in terms of service and commodities, the 
increase was much less rapid. It has been estimated by the 
editor of the Statist that the net cost of the war to the belligerents 
is about one-half of its total costs.” 


It is still less satisfactory to attempt to determine property 
losses in the devastated areas of Belgium, France, Russia, 
Poland, Roumania, and other countries. Estimates vary in each 
instance by many millions. Professor Bogart has endeavored to 
arrive at a fair estimate in the following table: 


Seer $7,000,000,000 
INS. Cas a6 5 4-613 %c.c-s 90 an ee 10,000,000,000 
Renee. 5/3 2.0 ich hw oe he 1,250,000,000 
UIT in ankiSd alls ahalate.o «» So Kunaii 1,500,000,000 
Serbia, Albania, Montenegro....... 2,000,000,000 
East Prussia, Austria, Ukraine... .. 1,000,000,000 
NE Ac ebenivinsar tax 0's armiorp eee gh a 2,710,000,000 
EP APA 1,000,000,000 
ee ee 1,750,000,000 
OPP eT er eee 1,750,000,000 

$29,960,000,000 


France furnishes the outstanding example of the amount of 
destruction that can be accomplished by invading troops. It is 
said that about 8,000 square miles of agricultural lands were 
laid waste; and that 500,000 buildings were damaged, of which 
250,000 were completely destroyed. 

In addition to the direct money outlay and the losses resulting 
from the destruction of human life and property, notes Professor 
Bogart, another indirect loss must be chronicled—the loss of 
production of the 20,000,000 men actually in the field during the 
whole period of the war. As the average annual productive 
capacity of each man is reckoned at $500, the total loss of pro- 
duction would amount to $45,000,000,000. It may be genera- 
tions before the warring nations will be able to regain their 
prewar economic status, believes this authority. 

Finally, there is to be considered the vast sums of money 
voluntarily contributed to war relief. Only the English speaking 
belligerents have submitted figures, and from these we learn 
that the United States collected and expended $625,015,028; 
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Canada, $91,750,000; Great Britain, $87,112,000; and Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland, and India $69,185,- 
000, or a grand total of $873,062,028. 

Neutral nations were put to additional expense in guarding 
their frontiers and maintaining their neutrality. Holland is 
said to have spent $672,000,000 in this manner; Switzerland, 
$250,000,000; Sweden, $429,800,000; Norway, $130,000,000; 
and Denmark, $90,000,000. Other countries spent in the 





BILLIONS OF DOLLARS SPENT. 
Total $186,000,000,000. 
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From ‘‘The War With Germany ,"’ published by U. S. War Department. 
MONEY COST TO THE COMBATANT NATIONS 
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for direct war expenses, to the spring of 1919. 











50,000,000 in maintaining their neutrality, 
Thus he figures the 


neighborhood of $1,7 
according to Professor Bogart’s estimates. 
total indirect costs of the World War: 


Property losses on land....... $29,960,000,000 
Shipping and cargo.......... 6,800,000,000 
Loss of production.......... : 45,000,000,000 
War relief (including all countries not 
NS ee reise? ee 1,000,000,000 
DUS GO RIE. . o cicdv de donntt oes 1,750,000,000 
Total indirect costs........... $84,510,000,000 


The total direct costs are given in the Bankers Trust Company 
table. The grand total of the World War’s cost is so staggering 
as to defy the imagination. 























MONEY COST OF THE GREAT WAR—1914-1919 
In dollars at par of exchange and adjusted to the 1913 purchasing power of money. 
Adjusted to 1913 Population Cost per Pre-war Percentage of 
ENTENTE ALLIES At par of purchasing power Per cent. in capita national national wealth 
currencies of currencies total 1920 1913 basis wealth 1913 basis. 
No ne aig igen nuded ¥:0.0 ee SMe EN $41,000,000,000 $11,100,000,000 17.8 38,000,000 $292 $60,000,000,000 18.5 
inn) is «da eaien awash cas see 16,524,000,000 4,105,000,000 6.5 36,000,000 114 23,000,000,000 17.8 
BS ohh wranatae tut ow overs 8 Macs 20,500,000,000 7,913,000,000 12.7 170,000,000 47 60,000,000,000 13.9 
I «cn on alana ne einene 50,000,000,000 20,064,000,000 32.2 46,000,000 440 73,000,000,000 27.5 
Mo naan & wn 5p 4 See 33,456,000,000 14,969,000,000 24.0 106,000,000 141 210,000,000,000 7.1 
All other active participants.......... 8,500,000,000 4,250,000,000 6.8 86,000,000 49 30,000,000,000 14.1 
re eer ee $169,980,000,000 $62,401,000,000 100.0 482,000,000 $129 $456,000,000,000 13.6 
CENTRAL POWERS 
SD . oidas a os 4-5 dnd 40m atataanae $54,400,000,000 $17,500,000,000 60.1 61,000,000 $287 $80,000,000,000 219 
IND. <a. 0.0 <.0 x ue hain ae hae ape 36,300 000,000 11,600,000,000 39.87 79,000,000 147 38,000,000,000 30.5 
PRS Rie etn $90.700.000,000 $29,100,000,000 100 00 140,000,000 $208 $118,000,000,000 24.6 
GRAMD TOPALs. i.\. 660628005 $260 680,000.000 $91,501 ,000,000 622,000,000 $147 $574,000,000,000 15 9 
*Ceased to be a participant in October, 1917. 








From a study made by the Bankers’ Trust Company for a forthcoming book entitled,‘ France in the Great War and To-day.” 
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PRESS OF THE WORLD ON THE ARMS CONGRESS 


‘ ), 7 ASHINGTON WILL BE THE CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD during the Arms Congress. There will be 
decided whether the civilized peoples of the earth 

are to abjure the arbitrament of war, and the battle-ship and 

siege gun are to become eventually obsolete as the Roman 
catapult. We may know the naval power of this country, 
the military power of that, the strategical situation of one and 
the other, and their resources in men and material; but neither 
the deliberators in council nor the man in the street can see 
the way clear to the high objective of the Washington Con- 
ference unless the psychology of the participating nations be 
revealed and made familiar. We must know not only our own 
mind, but we must have full 


The mass of American citizens do not realize that the size of 
navies is precisely related to the character of foreign policy, says 
the London New Statesman, consequently before any program 
of disarmament “‘can come anywhere near the region of actuality, 
the Governments must know where they are in respect of the 
danger zones.” This weekly thinks President Harding, ‘hay- 
ing been swept into the movement, is disposed to put his trust 
rather in a coordination of sentiment than in the creation of an 
exact understanding and the establishment of a new basis, 
especially in the Pacific, upon which a policy of organic peace 
and economy can be built.” Nevertheless, it finds reassurance 
in the fact that ‘“‘in Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root, the United States 





acquaintance with the view- 
point of the countries beyond 
our boundaries, and the best 
and most immediate source 
of such knowledge is their 
press. 

Therefore Tue Lirrrary 
Digest here presents opinions 
on the Arms Congress from 
publieations throughout the 
world, and especially in those 
countries most vitally con- 
cerned in the outeome. We 
begin with a reflection of the 
composite press mind of the 
British Empire, in whose 
far-flung ‘“‘dominion over palm 
and pine”’ we shall find mov- 
ing evidences of a spontane- & 
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woo FEDERATION 


has a pair of representatives 
who, political realists both, are 
WK entirely sound in their +oncep- 
tion of the conjoint responsi- 
bility and opportunity of the 
English-speaking Powers.”’ 
Japan and the United States 
“‘may be able to agree upon a 
limitation of their naval pro- 
grams’’ remarks the London 
Saturday Review, and this is 
the possibility the American 
Government has set out to 


explore. As for Britain— 


“Our own interest in it is 
clear. If a limit is set to sea- 
power elsewhere, a limit can 
be set to our own; the position 
is precisely what it has always 
been. There are questions of 
detail, such as the necessity of 








ous entente between the En- 
glish-speaking peoples of the ALTRU 
earth. 





We shall discover also that 


bringing our own Navy up to 
date in point of equipment; 
but the principle is plain and 
unalterable.” 








But it is a ‘mistake to con- 





they are keen to see friction 
eontacts between America and 
Japan smoothed away, altho 
Canada and Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa have 
their own problems of Asiatic 
immigration. The  well-in- 
formed London Westminster 
Gazette, for instance, believes 


SOLOW IMPERIAL agp | 


cuy 
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ev IOUA a 
THE ASCENT OF MAN. 
—The Daily News (London). 











sider that the Conference is to 
conclude an agreement to limit 
or disband armies and navies, 
declares the ultra-Tory London 
Morning Post, for “such ar- 
rangements have been made 
before, and have always cnded 
in failure.” Now the “true 























that ‘“‘an amicable settlement 

between America and Japan is the key to the whole Pacific prob- 
lem,” and tells us that ‘‘nothing America agrees to is likely to 
be opposed by any British representative.” If America and 
Japan settle their disputes, the way should be open to “a 
general concordat in which British and Japanese relations 
will be included and thence to a limitation of naval armaments 
which will both relieve the taxpayers of the different countries 
and immensely diminish the chance of war.’’ Says the London 


Daily Telegraph: 


“It is a strange irony of fate that as soon as the problem of the 
Atlantic was solved, as far as Great Britain and Germany were 
eoncerned, an equally momentous problem emerged from the 
Pacific. It may threaten a world catastrophe if not dealt with 
at Washington in a spirit very different from that in which the 
former was handled. If no satisfactory understanding is 
reached there seems little chance of escaping new rivalry in 
armaments between Japan and the United States for the mastery 
of the Pacific. It will be seen that the whole future of China is 
at stake, and China’s future is of vital interest to the nations 
which depend upon her markets as an outlet for their manu- 
factures.” 


purpose”’ of the Conference is 
to ‘‘remove the causes which make armaments necessary” and 
it ‘‘should be called the ‘Conference to Remove Enmity.’” 

Meanwhile the naval correspondent of this daily believes 
that ‘‘whatever may be the outcome of the Conference, both the 
United States and Japan are too far committed to call a halt 
before the major part of their programs are completed,” and he 
explains as to Britain that: 


“Our program is very modest considering the extent of 
our maritime interests, and is the minimum which the Govern- 
ment must concede to the Navy without placing that service in 
the position of a man with one arm tied behind his back.” 


Why split hairs about naval power, wonders the London Pall 
Mall and Globe, now that Great Britain is ‘‘no longer an island 
protected by an inviolate sea,’’ for— 


“‘The seas are no longer barriers, even to those who possess 
invincible navies. Those who challenged our sea power were 
known and marked; those who, in the days to come, may chal- 
lenge our air power, may be unknown and unsuspect. Nor 
are other nations in better case, except that they have not lost 
what we have lost—the strategic advantage of an island base. 
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Henceforward, when arma- 
ments and their reduction 
come up for discussion, 
statesmen and soldiers will 
ask how the power of the 
‘plane can be gaged and 
kept within reasonable 
limits. The giant mer- 
chant "plane of the future 
will be a valuable asset of 
commerce, but it will al- 
ways bea potential weapon 
of war, and to our mind 
it is this question of the 
bomb-dropper which is by 
far the most difficult of all 
our disarmament prob- 
lems.” 


The London Outlook be- 
lieves it is Britain’s duty 
to ‘‘assist in resolving the 
problems of the Far East 
so as to remove the threat 
of war between Japan and 
the United States”’ 


SOMETHING TO LEARN. 
Japan: “This scale will tell me my and it 


exact weight in world affairs.” continues: 


—Jiji (Tokio). 





“Every effort will no 
doubt be made by America 
to save Japan’s face, to 
avoid giving offense to that proud and gallant people; it 
may be hazarded that Washington statesmen have not now 
in mind the desirability of persuading Britain to denounce 
the alliance. Rather, we imagine, they hope that in con- 
ference it will become clear to Britain, and to Japan, that 
our Imperial interests in the East are those of the United States, 
and that Japan may realize the impossibility of securing our 
economic or political support for any aims in China or Siberia 
that run counter to American policy. In this happy event, 
achange in the policy of the Island Kingdom might not be too 
much to expect. So would be made possible a three-power under- 
standing, superseding but not necessarily supplanting our al- 
liance with Japan, and basing on the open door principle an 
agreed policy that would automatically end building rivalry 
and do away with the one menace existing to-day of war between 
any of the greater nations.” 








The London Sunday Times tells us that “it is the deliberate 
opinion of the British Government, that if the Conference is to 
be a success we must not begin by antagonizing Japan, or treating 
her as a young Germany preparing to commit an international 
crime, but must deal with her as an equal every whit as honorable 
asourselves. That Japan 





China, but it would be a 
mistake to begin by de- 
nouncing ia treaty which 
gives a good summary of 
the policy of America and 
Great Britain in China, 
and which, with all its 
imperfections, has done 
much good.” 


The London Socialist 
Daily Herald is_ skeptical, 
and publishes’a dispatch 
from its diplomatic cor- 
respondent who declares 
that it is “‘useless to blink 
the fact that so far as dis- 
armament is concerned the 
Conference will fail,”’ and 
he adds: 


“Failure will have an 
ugly sequel, for it will be 
seized upon by the ‘pre- 
paredness’ party in the 
United States as a reason 
fora big naval program, 
and then there will be an 
armament race like that 
from 1900 to 1914, which 
may result the same way. 

“I believe that the Far East Conference probably will raise 
more trouble than it settles, and it will likely devise an agreement 
by the robber Powers for a division of the spoils of China. There 
are a hundred tendencies working toward an Anglo-American 
war, and I believe present statesmen can do nothing effective 
to check them.” 


A JAPANESE JIBE AT CHINA. 


“He has only been bit by the mad 
dog of suspicion and anti-everything."’ 


—Jiji (Tokio). 











This writer quotes an unnamed ‘American observer” as 


predicting in 1919 that ‘‘unless labor secures power there will 
be war between America and England within five years,” and 
he avers that the ‘‘failure of the Washington Conference will be 
a step toward the fulfilment of this prediction.” The London 
Nation, an advanced Liberal weekly, sees ominous results should 
the Conference fail, for in such case British relations with Amer- 
ica, which are ‘“‘good, but scarcely intimate,’’ will be made worse, 
and ‘“‘naval competition that follows may resemble our recent 
race with Germany in the passions thus engendered and the 
disasters heralded.’”’ This weekly demands cancellation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which serves to cover Japan’s reckless 
career of expansion, and adds: “If we are going to compensate 
America in the Far East, 
it must be upon a wholly 





at present is an equal 
as a naval power is a 
fact that it is prudent to 
remember."’ The Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle, 
which is sometimes 
called Lloyd George’s 
“newspaper, argues that 
Japan must be treated 
as a friend and equal, 
and expresses regret over 
the denunciation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
which has been sug- 
gested so prominently, 
adding: 

“That alliance will 
not be carried on in its 
present form. Its place 
may have to be taken 
by an agreement signed 
by the Powers prima:- 
ily concerned, ineluding 


Joun Bout: “Yes. 
some of the obsolete ones."’ 





NORWEGIAN CHAFF. 
As soon as we have built five new cruisers we can disarm 


new basis.”’ 

The London Labor 
News declares that 
‘‘naval power and not 
good-will is what the 
Government regards as 
necessary to enable Bri- 
tain to keep itself alive, 
and those who accept 
that view are to be 
British representatives 
at Washington.” This 
weekly tells us that or- 
ganized British labor 
recently demanded not 
only the scrapping of 
the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance, but a voice in the 
Washington Confer- 
ence, and it declares that 


—Htepsen (Christiania). 
“if only representatives 














of the old governing caste are to have a voice, the Confer- 
ence is doomed to failure because of its lack of moral authority.” 
The London Sunday Observer refuses to consider the chance of 
failure of the Conference, and says ‘‘success in Washington means 
success elsewhere,” and it expresses the hope that the Confer- 
ence “‘will design a pattern for disarmament in the Pacific which 
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THAT DEAR GERMANY. 


Germany: “Surely, France, you haven't the slightest doubt of my 
unchanging friendship, have you?"’ 

France: “Oh, no—not the slightest—only sometimes I wonder what 
you would be like if you were my enemy." 


—La Democratie Nouvelle (Paris). 











will be practical in the other seas—and some day even on the 
land of Europe, where the curse of militarism has been heaviest.” 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 

The crux of the whole business is the Pacific question, remarks 
the Manchester Guardian, in which Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada are “directly and urgently interested,” and altho the 
interest of South Africa ‘“‘may not be so immediate, she has a very 
definite concern with anything that so closely affects the cause of 
British foreign policy,” and it adds: 

“As a delegation the British can only have one policy, and the 
different shades of opinion among its members will have to be 
harmonized. It will be all to the good if the Dominions have 
every means of securing full consideration for their own special 
standpoints.” 

CANADA 

On this point, the Toronto Globe believes it is important 
that the representatives of the Dominions “should feel 
themselves absolutely free to express their opinions, even 
where they disagree with Mr. Lloyd George or with each 
other,” and it proceeds: 


“It is suggested that this might be done by the British repre- 
sentatives getting together occasionally and agreeing to say the 
same thing in the Conference, as members of a government do. 
But this should be done in such a way as not to interfere with the 
free play of mind with mind that is so important in such a con- 
ference. The British representatives should not seem to be issu- 
ing manifestoes instead of conversing in a free and flexible way. 

“There is, it is true, a certain objection to British representa- 
tives disagreeing with each other openly in face of the American, 
Japanese, and other members of the Conference, and they should 
endeavor to arrive at an understanding upon vital points. But 
in the general discussions there must be a certain flexibility, a 
certain give-and-take, suggestions made and considered, modifi- 
eations proposed; the members of the Conference should act as 
men working upon plastic clay, not upon marble.” 
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The Toronto paper adds that in proposing the Conference, 
President Harding has the ‘‘support of a precedent from which 
nothing but good has followed” and it recalls the Rush-Bagot 
Convention, following the War of 1812-1814, which was signed in 
Washington on April 28, 1817. By this agreement, 

“‘Canada and the United States have lived side by side in peace 
and amity for more than a century without the ‘vast expense’ 
and ‘danger of collision’ which, as President Madison wrote, 
would follow naval rivalry on the Great Lakes.” 


The Toronto Mail and Empire believes the British delegation 
‘will be the balance wheel, and may have a decisive influence in 
settling the main issues as between the United States and Japan”’; 
and the Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press says: 


“Agreement on Pacific policies by the British nations, the 
United States, Japan and China, would lead, naturally, to a 
very large measure of naval disarmament; and this could be 
agreed upon by the three naval Powers concerned without regard 
to other world problems and irrespective of the general views of 
disarmament held by the other great Powers. No European 
nation is likely to develop an itch for naval supremacy. With the 
elimination of the German Navy and the killing, for the time 
being, of Germany’s idea that her future is on the water, the way 
is open for a naval undertaking which will result in a great limita- 
tion in armament.” 


But in extending the scope of the Conference to land arma- 
ments, “the tangled maze of European complications” is em- 
braced, and this newspaper proceeds: 


“Tt is, perhaps, just as well that the people of the United 














A GERMAN JAB. 


Uncie Sam: “Well, there’s no use in inviting you, Miche!, you 
haven't got the clothes.”’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 














States should have it demonstrated to them on their own soil in a 
manner not to be misunderstood that if they want peace in the 
world something must be done to make real peace—and with it 
disarmament—possible in Europe. The Americans have been 
going on the theory that they could cut out Europe and still 
exercise a potent influence over foreign affairs; but they are about 
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to be thoroughly disiliusioned, if indeed this enlightenment has 
not already come to them.” 


As secret diplomacy ‘‘breeds war, misunderstanding, and sus- 
picion ” declares the Vancouver Sun, the Conference must be ‘‘an 
open meeting” and ‘‘not a secret conclave of the professional 
politicians of these countries.” But no “open” Conference is 
possible, in the view of the Montreal Daily Star, which predicts 
that whatever covenants are arrived at in Washington will be 
about as “‘openly”’’ considered as they were in Paris, and it 
points out that: 


“The Ministers who sit down at such a Conference are the 
creatures of the popular will at home. If they must make every 
tentative proposition, present every argument, yield every point 
and aecept every compromise within easy ear-shot of their people 
at home, they will always be addressing the gallery and never 
feel free to enter upon that form of frank give-and-take discussion 
which every business man conducts every day in connection with 
his private affairs. A banker or a merchant might as well con- 
duct his business on the front steps as to ask a statesman to con- 
duet his country’s business under a battery of reporters and 
‘movie’ operators.” 


In the judgment of the Windsor Border Cities Star, there has 
been “too much preliminary jockeying’’ regarding the Con- 
ference, and ‘‘too many indications that the statesmen are playing 
the old game in the old way,”’ and it observes: 


“The world is not looking for excuses why there should be no 
disarmament, having many and sound reasons why armaments 
should be thrown into the discard as speedily as possible. The 
choice of Armistice Day as the date of the opening of the Con- 
ference was a happy one, for it links up the occasion with the 
great events which made the Conference necessary and which con- 
verted the people to the idea.” 


Says the Montreal Gazette: 


“It is doubtful if in any great European country to-day a 
Government that proposed to enter on war again would survive 
the outburst of popular protest. The people are carrying al] they 
can bear; and the state of Russia is an indication of what may 
happen to a country when its government lays upon the camel's 
back the straw that makes the burden no longer bearable.” 


Now the great question before the Conference is “‘whether or 
not there shall be war between our Empire and the United 
States” declares the Vancouver Daily World, which adds that 
the question is greater ‘‘ because statesmen dare discuss it only in 
whispers,” and we read on: 


“Of course this terrible thing is not inevitable. We hope and 
believe that the Conference will iron away some of the irrita- 
tions and provide a working basis for peaceful cooperation 
between the two peoples who hold in their hands the future of 
the white race. If they war, what we know as civilization will 
almost come to an end, and the world, with dust and ashes on its 
head, will enter upon another ‘dark ages’ until a new civilization, 
possibly yellow, or brown, or black, shall revive it again.” 


AUSTRALIA 
In Australia the Sydney Daily Telegraph stresses the point 
that “the object of the approaching international gathering is 
not disarmament, but a limitation of armament,” and proceeds: 


: “If war must be in the future, it will be conducted with agen- 
cies far more deadly than any now in the hands of man. It 
may be, and this is the best perhaps that can be hoped, that if 
man will not cease fighting through good-will he will desist from 
it through fear of its overwhelming horror. Thus war will sting 
itself to death. It must do so if civilization is to be saved.” 


The Adelaide Advertiser points out that: 


“Even disarmament does not preclude resort to war in the 
last resort by maddened disputants. But disarmament is a 
hecessary part of the peace movement, and the hope of its most 
earnest advocates will be that .if the Powers can make it the 
subject of agreement they will be in a better position to treat 
their differences as matters for bloodless litigation. . . . 

“But a White Australia policy is not to be defended by Acts of 
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Parliament or prohibition decrees, of which as little notice would 
be taken by a determined invader as was taken of the ‘scrap of 
paper’ that so lamentably failed to keep the Germans out of 
Belgium. The true safeguard is an adequate supply of ships 
and men and guns, and a disposition to show the world that 
Australia is really in earnest about its white policy.” 


It seems a far easier matter to provoke the color war in the 
Pacific, according to the Sydney Morning Herald, than to arrange 
joint understanding between the three Pacific naval Powers 
whose interests run together in so many places. “Yet nothing is 
surer than that Japan, America and Britain would regret such 
a war, and it continues: 
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THE WALLFLOWER. 


Tue Pre-war Favorite: ‘Well, I think that’s the limit. ° 


—The Datly Erpress (London). 











“The American nation is made up, past all amendment, of 
black as well as white people; the western seaboard will soon be, 
if it is not alread.”, committed beyond recall to the toleration of 
an Asiatic section of Americans. The United S‘ates is by de- 
liberate choice a mixed nation, m*xed more than any other 
population in the weld under one government. And in warn- 
ing to the Japanese if Japan must fight America because of in- 
sult to her ‘nationais' in California, surely by the same reasoning 
every other nation in the world would eventually have to go to 
America’s help against Japan, for every nation has some human 
interest in the welfare of the United States. In the projected 
war neither side’s navy could, whatever its victory, blockade 
the other and starve it out; the war, that is to say, while confined 
to the sea, would be indefinite, and the normal development of 
naval victory in military invasion of the defeated enemy would 
in this case be a fruitless effort. The transport of any adequate 
army across the world’s widest stretch of ocean would surely 
tax either Japan or America beyond her strength. Each 
country has far too big a man-power to fear such an attack. 
The very futility of a Japanese-American war is the best argu- 
ment for a triple agreement between the three Pacific naval 
Powers for arbitration of disputes. An arbitration treaty would 
do more to relieve the rivalry in naval shipbuilding than any 
other sort of agreement. So much of the original purpose of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has disappeared that the chief 
remaining virtue in it may be said to lie in the avoidance thereby 
of an armament race between the British Empire and Japan. 
We may yet see a lasting arbitration’ treaty spring out of it. 
If the alliance be shaped towards tbat end, why should not 
America enter into it, too?” 


The Melbourne Herald considers the Washington Conference 
(Continued or page 55) 
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WORLD LEADERS ON DISARMAMENT 


“ss | IMITATION OF ARMAMENTS,” declares Arthur 
- Henderson, British Labor leader in Parliament, 
“is the first step toward general disarmament, and it 
is an imperative economic necessity as well as a mutual obliga- 
tion for the strongest Powers to take the initiative.’ The 
exact manner in which this is done remains to be seen. Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Kenworthy, of the British Navy, maintains 
that “the best that could possibly happen to the world is this: 
At a certain. hour on a certain day and month, every ship of 
war belonging to every nation should be. taken into deep water, 
and sunk.” ‘There is no more inconceivable folly,” agrees 
Herbert Hoover, “‘than this continued riot of expenditure on 
battle-ships at a time when great masses of humanity are dying 
of starvation.” ‘Piling up of armaments, which ought to have 
assured peace, has produced war, revolution and ruin. It is 
eausing bankruptcy and anarchy, and if governments, after 
the lesson of the war, do not agree simultaneously to limit 
their armaments, they commit suicide,’ avers Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, ex-president of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. Other opinions on the advisability of limiting arma- 
ments throughout the world follow: 


PRESIDENT HARDING—‘“‘I believe with all my heart that 
We are coming to a time when we are going to diminish the bur- 
dens of armament. I think there will be less of armies and less of 
navies. I wish it with all my heart. But there can never come a 
time when there is not a requisite agency for the maintenance of 
law and authority, and for national defense. 

“Tt is perfectly futile to think there may never be a conflict, 
when you stop to consider that in the two thousand years of 
Christian civilization and four thousand more of pagan civiliza- 
tion concerning which we are informed, we have only lately come 
to a real civilized state of armed warfare.” 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, ENGLISH PREMIER— 
“There is no quarter of the world where we desire more greatly 
to maintain peace and fair play for all nations, and to avoid 
—— of armaments than in the Pacific and in the Far 

ast. 

“The United States, Japan, the British Empire and China are 
primarily concerned in having a complete understanding with 
regard to the Pacific. I am hopeful that the Conference will re- 
sult in a pact of peace that wil] make the Pacific a real pacific 
ocean. I also trust that it will lead to something beyond mere 
resolutions in favor of disarmament. It makes no difference 
what leagues or associations nations may form. If nations 
arm against each other for war, war will ensue in the end.” 


ARISTIDE BRIAND, FRENCH PREMIER—“‘ France will 
seek with her Allies a means of eliminating the crushing arma- 
ments from which the peoples of the world suffer, always keeping 
in mind the conditions of security she must have.” 


PREMIER TAKASHI HARA, OF JAPAN, in the New 
York World: 

“*Peace in the Pacific is the insistent ery of the Japanese people. 
The whole nation is striving to make still closer the already firmly 
eemented ties of friendship with the great people across the 
Pacific, despite the efforts of malicious mischief-makers on either 
side to create prejudice and misunderstanding. 

“Japan’s acceptance of President Harding’s invitation was 
actuated by her urgent desire for the heartiest cooperation with 
the United States in order to realize the lofty ideals which the 
President had in view. I esteem it also as a supreme opportunity 
—hopes of which have been cherished for years—to remove all 
causes of misunderstanding between our two nations. 

“Japan is ready to concur in any project for the equitable 
reduction of armaments which is consistent with national security, 
and sincerely hopes that the glorious enterprise initiated by your 
President may be crowned with signal success. In this I am 
firmly convinced that I am the faithful mouthpiece of the senti- 
ment and expressions of the entire Japanese people.” 


POPE BENEDICT XV—‘Publie opinion of all countries 
regards disarmament as the sole effective and sincere means of 
realizing a durable peace and preventing universal financial 
ruin.” 





SIR ROBERT L. BORDEN, former Premier of .Canada— 
“Continued competition in armaments assuredly brings nations 
to the path that leads to the ultimate disintegration of existing 
civilization, the foundations of which have already been rudely 
shaken. How can it be otherwise if, to those who ask for bread, 
civilization gives armaments? In the boundary between Canada 
and the United States, unfortified for more than a century, save 
by a common trust which has never been violated, and in the 
intimate friendship which that just confidence has maintained 
and strengthened, we have given to humanity a lesson which 
ought never to be forgotten in the determination of this supreme 
question.” 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING—‘‘The world does not 
seem to learn from experience. It would appear that the lessons 
of the past six years should be enough to convince everybody of 
the danger of nations striding up and down the earth armed 
to the teeth. But no one nation can reduce armaments unless 
all do. 

“The United States is not an aggressive nation. We want no 
territory, and we have no designs on other people. If other 
nations have the same attitude, it seems unreasonable not to 
believe that all would be willing to prove it by consenting to 
limit armaments. Unless some such move be made, we may 
well ask ourselves whether civilization does really reach a point 
where it begins to destroy itself, and whether we are thus doomed 
to go down through destructive war to darkness and barbarism.” 


JULES J. JUSSERAND, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO 
THE UNITED STATES—‘ France wishes the Conference to 
succeed, and we shall do everything we can to make it a sue- 
cess.” 


VICE-ADMIRAL KATO, OF THE JAPANESE NAVY— 
“Each day I am imprest more and more with the profound 
significance of the Conference. It is no longer a question for 
argument that the present competition of nations in their arma- 
ments not only places hindrance upon peaceful progress, but also 
creates serious danger of provoking wars.” 


SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K. C. B.—‘‘If you wish for 
peace, prepare for peace, is the great lesson of the Great War. 
Armaments are ineffective as insurance against war, because 
increase of armaments in one State produces corresponding in- 
crease in other States. Then comes the temptation to make use 
of these powerful weapons. Armaments can be reduced only by 
general friend)y agreement, and this preparation for peace is only 
possible if the public demand for peace and for reduction of non- 
productive expenditure is sufficiently strong.” 


PRESIDENT HIBBEN, OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
—‘*The power of Christianity and the progress of civilization are 
at stake. The peace of the world hangs upon the decisions of 
the Washington Conference.” 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH (REP. IDAHO), who 
originally proposed a conference with Great Britain and Japan 
on a reduction of navies—‘‘It is said that in order to have peace 
and disarmament we must first remove the causes of war. I 
agree; we must remove the causes of war in so far as we can. Let 
us begin, however, with the most prolific cause of war, incitement 
to war, a constant invitation to war, always a temptation to war, 
to wit, huge navies—competition in naval armaments. 

“‘So long as nations rise and fall, so Jong as peoples are imbued 
with a national spirit and are of different races, so long as com- 
mercia} rivalry obtains, there will be differences between nations; 
nations will have controversies. We can never hope to settle 
them all and see no more arise. But suppose that every battle- 
ship which Japan has was at the bottom of the sea; suppose that 
every battie-ship—those obsolete floating palaces which we are 
building—was at the bottom of the sea and likewise every battle- 
ship belonging to Great Britain was at the bottom of the sea, 
would the United States, Great Britain and Japan be any less 
fitted to sit down and discuss Yap or to discuss the liberation of 
China? Would either or any of the Powers be less secure; indeed, 
would not reason and justice and right be more likely to prevail? 

“The most hoary-headed lie which ever tormented the human 
race is the old, worn-out lie—proved false a thousand times— 
that great armies and great navies are assurances of peace.” 


ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE (RET.), OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY, (quoted by Senator King)—‘All 
this talk of disarmament is absolutely and scientifically wrong. 
It is not in accordance with the teachings of history. It is 
euphemistie to start with, and any argument that can be made 
against unpreparedness can be made against disarmament.” 
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From the U. S. Navy Department, Washington, 
ONE AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIP, 


“The five principal naval Powers,’’ says The World's Work, 


to ten million dollars apiece. 





WITH AMMUNITION, COSTS $43,000,000. 


“now have about $2,500,000,000 worth of ships of this class alone, about one billion 
dollars’ worth of destroyers, and about one billion dollars’ worth of submarines, besides hundreds of other vessels ranging in cost from one million 
Broadly speaking, this entire ‘investment’ has to be replaced every ten years on account of obsolescence."’ 











A CATECHISM OF 


UST WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT, this great gathering in 
Washington of statesmen and expert advisers from the four 
corners of the earth? Most people know, in a general way, 


but the following series of questions and answers pre- 


condensed from all current sources of 


details 


sents, in tabloid form 


information, a good many not so generally known, 


together with the salient facts that everybody will want to know. 


Q. What is the Washington Conference? 

A. Officially called ‘*The Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment,”’ its scope will include a discussion of the problems of the 
Pacific and Far East. The governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, China, Holland, and Belgium, in response to Presi- 
dent Harding’s invitation, have sent delegations 

Q. Who pays the expenses? . 

A. Each Government pays the expenses of its official delega- 
tion. As host, our appropriation is $200,000. 

Q. By whom are the agenda of the conference determined? 

A. Primarily by our State Department, through correspon- 
dence and consultation with representatives of the conferring 
governments. The Conference may amend its own program. 

Q. What agenda are proposed? 

A. This outline, *‘ essentially suggestive and subject to amend- 
ments or additions,’’ was sent to the Foreign Offices of invited 
governments by our State Department: 


LIMITATION 


1. Limitation of 
diseust: 
(a) Basis of limitation. 
(b) Extent. 
(e) Fulfilment. 
(d) Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 
(e) Limitation of land armaments. 


OF ARMAMENT 
he 


naval armaments, under whieh shall 


SuBJECTS 
(a) Territorial integrity. 
(b) Administrative integrity. 
(ce) Open door—Equality of commercial 
opportunities. 
(d) Concessions, monopolies 
privileges. 
(e) Development of railways, including plans relating to 
Chinese railways. 
(f) Preferential railway rates 
(g) Status of existing commitments. 
2. Questions relating to Siberia. 
3. Mandated Islands. 


and industrial 


of preferential economic 


THE CONFERENCE 


Q. How far can such a conference bind the Powers represented? 

A. That depends upon the nature of the conclusions reached 
and under what instructions, if any, the conferees act. The cus- 
tomary forms of action are ‘‘recommendations,” or ‘‘declara- 
tions,” or ‘‘conventions,” the latter two forms requiring adher- 
ence or ratification by the governments. It is understood that 
the delegates have no treaty-making functions, but that the 
objective is to reach some kind of an *‘ understanding” or formula 
of *‘agreement.”’ 

Q. How is such work organized? 

A. Specific subjects are assigned to commissions, or com- 
mittees, composed of authorized delegates to the Conference; 
these organize subcommissions which take up subjects in detail 
with the assistance of a staff of experts, specialists or advisers. 
Subcommissions report to commissions, commissions report to 
the Conference for final action. 

Q. What is the official language? 

A. Both English and French. 

Q. What is the reason back of the demand for ‘‘ open sessions’’? 

A. To prevent the device of secret, executive, or unrecorded 
sessions, heretofore sanctioned by diplomatic usage at such con- 
ferences, from masking the methods used in reaching conclusions. 

@. What formal means of bringing public opinion to bear upon 
such conferences are usually recognized? 

A. Petitions, memorials, and hearings. 

Q. Upon what basis have previous limitations of armament 
been secured? 

A. (1) Force. 
upon defeated enemy nations 

2) Mutual agreement. For example, after the War of 1812, 
the United States and Great Britain in 1817, by an ‘‘ agreement,” 
provided for complete disarmament on the Great Lakes boundary 
with Canada. Chile and the Argentine Republic furnish another 
example. After war between them had been averted by resort 
to arbitration, these two South American governments, in 1903, 
signed five-year treaties agreeing to submit all controversies to 
arbitration, reduce armies to police proportions, halt naval- 
building programs, and diminish existing naval armament. 

Q. Has the League of Nations any plan for the general redue- 
tion of armaments? 

A. Not yet. Its Armaments Commission reports diffi- 
culties in the way of finding a practical basis of agreement among 
member governments; notes that such important factors as 
Russia, Germany and the United States are not members of the 
League, and hopes for results from the Washington Conference 
that will help to solve the world-wide problem. The Assembly 
asks governments to give data for the armaments commission to 
work on. 

Q. What propositions for limiting national armaments have 
heretofore been discust? 


Vietors have imposed degrees of disarmament 
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A. Principally. 

No inerease of present armaments budget. 

General reduction of military forees and armament. 

Hecliday in naval construetion. 

Prohibition of new kinds of war weapons, land, sea and 
air. 

Control of private manufacture and traffic in arms. 

Government exchanges of information regardmg arma- 
ment. 

Q Upon what rocks have propositions foundered? 

A. Governments have different methods of budget-making 
and accounting for items of expenditure; so that totals charged to 
armament are not comparable. It is hard to pick out and define 
what. constitutes military forces and armament for reduction, 
separately from the whole modern system of national organiza- 
tion, industries, strategic railways, ete. Constantly changing 
units: of ‘naval efficiency — battle-ships, submarines, aircraft 
auxiliaries, ete.—lead experts to disagree upon a standard of 
estimating or comparing 


Q. What have Pacific and Far Eastern questions to do with 
armament? 

A. Unless conflicting national policies of exploitation can pe 
composed by conference and diplomacy, everybody must get 
ready for ‘‘the next war'’ that threatens from that sidé of ths 
world 


This last answer leads logically to the enlightening catechism 
on the Japanese-American phase of the Conference, presented hy 
William Hard in The New Republic. The reader will notice that 
Mr Hard mixes with his generally accepted facts a few answers 
based largely on his own opinions. After dealing briefly with 
more general questions, his ““A.B.C. of the Conference”’ runs; 


Q. What then should be the policy of the friends of the limiting 
of armaments? 

A. It should be to spend part of their time on the limiting of 
the disagreement ~he- 
tween United States 





actual naval strength. 

Q. What other rocks 
have beén officially re- 
ported? 

A. The impracticabil- 
ity of limiting research 
or invention, war drives 
nations to use anything 
to win. Nations object 
to any interference with 
their sovereign right, 
each to determine for 
itself its necessities and 
means of national de- 
fense. Mutual distrust 
of government policies 
behind the information, 
promises, and guaran- 
tees. 

Q. What conditions 
favor the Washington 
Conference? 

A. War losses and war 
debts, of utterly incom- 
prehensible size, stagger 
nations so that de- 
creased taxes for arm- 
ament are demanded 
for the sake of economic 
recovery. Belief that the 
United States is now in 
2 position and poten- 
tially strong enough to 
see that something is 
done toward lessening 
the burden of at least 
competitive naval arma- 
ment had not a little to 
do with bringing about 
the Washington Con- 
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ONE BATTLE-SHIP’S COST 








WOULD BUILD 8,600 HOMES 

At $5,000 cach, or about the number of dweliings in such cities as Montgomery, Ala., 

Macon Ga., Berkeley or Sacramento, Calif, Dubuque. Ia, Lexington Ky , El Paso Q Does it propose 
or Gaiveston, Tex.. Wheeling, W Va. or Oshkosh, Wis that the Washington 


and Japan. 

Q. What is that dis- 
agreement? 

A. It has several.ele- 
ments. One: the rulesof 
conduct to be followed 
in China by foreign 
governments. Two: 
the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance. Three: the fu- 
ture security of China. 

Q. Is the United 
States Government act- 
ing as a government on 
Chinese soil? 

A. It is. It is among 
the governments en- 
titled to maintain for- 
eign judicial tribunals 
and foreign post-offices 
in China. It is among 
the governments en- 
titled to take part ina 
foreign fixing of customs 
duties in China. It is 
among the governments 
entitled to address re 
monstrances to the Chi- 
nese Government if and 
when the Chinese Goy- 
ernment attempts to 
impose certain inland 
taxes on foreign goods 
in China. It is entitled 
to these rights and it 
exercises them. 





Conference shail abolish 





ference. 

Q. What advantage does the Washington Conference begin 
witb? 

A. 1. This Conference is comparatively small. 

2. On the question of limiting naval armament it brings together 
all the five powers— Great Britain, United States, Japan, France, 
Iialy—that have considerable navies. Theoretically, a scaling 
down of the expense pro rata would seem to be attainable, pro- 
vided they do not intend to fight one another. 

3. The Conference seeks to find ground for agreement on 
national policies in the Pacific and the Far East upon which naval 
and military programs depend. 

4. The humanitarian appeal for the development of rules 
having the foree of international law is vastly stronger than before 
the war. 

Q. What disadvantages appear? 

A. 1. In the question of the reduction of land armament 
Franee and other European nations have acute concern, under 
the Treaty of Versailles and League of Nations commitments 
which we do not share. More than cooperation in declaring a 
formula for limiting land armament over there may be asked. 

2. Russia and numerous small struggling nations are not in it. 

3. The South Chinese Government group. protests recognition 
of the Northern Republic of China only in the Conference. 


them? 

A. It does not. 

Q. From what foreign rights then does the United States 
Government propose that the Washington Conference shall 
liberate China? 

A. From rights which are not general rights for all foreigners, 
but special rights for special foreigners. 

Q. Does the United States Government propose the abolishing 
of all foreign special rights in China? 

A. No. Notall Hong Kong, for instance, is a special right 

Q. Who got the first special right in China? 

A. The British—in Hong Kong. By it they have made a plac« 
that was nothing into a place that is one of the great centers of the 
trade of the world. 

Q. What sort of right is the right of the British in Hozg Kong? 

A. A territorial right. The most extreme territorial right 
possible. Annexation. 

Q. What other cases of foreign annexation are there in China? 

A. The region north of the Arcur and east of the Ussuri—to 
Russia—in 1858 and 1859. Annam and Indo-China—to France 
~in 1884 and 1885 and 1886. Macao—to Portugal—in 1SS7. 
Formosa—to Japan—in 1895. And Korea. 

Q. Are the Europeans less active than the Japanese in the 
annexing and in the leasing of Chinese territory? 
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A. In the past ¢hey have been more active. 

Q. Are we proposing any general abolition of special foreign 
territorial rights now existing in China? 

A. No. 

Q. Why then do we seem to be quarreling with the Japanese 
about their new special territorial rights in Kiaochau—acquired 
by defeating the Germans? 

A. Because we helped to defeat the Germans, and we think we 
ought to have something to say about anything taken from the 
Germans. Because the United States possesses historic rights 
and interests in China. 

Q. But did we object to the Japanese lease at Port Arthur and 
to the Japanese acquisition of the Russian railway running north 
from Port Arthur into Manchuria? 

A. No. 

Q. Then why are we disturbed now by the Japanese lease of 
Kiaochau and by the Japanese acquisition of the German rail- 
way running west from Kiaochau into Shantung? 

A. Because China has never consented to the transfer of 
Kiaochau. Because in the meantime we think we have noticed 
that the Japanese use their territorial rights and their railway 
rights in China in a manner peculiarly disadvantageous to our 
interests. 

Q. What sort of interests? 

A. Economic interests. 

Q. Do we base political policies on economic interests? 

A. We do. The British made Hong Kong a free port and 
opened it to all ships and to all cargoes, of all nations equally. 
We thereupon were quite able to endure British political power 
in China without protest. But the Japanese—we think—have 
treated our traders unequally and unfairly in Manchuria. We 
therefore think that the Japanese would give us a similarly un- 
equal and unfair treatment in Shantung and we regard their 
political power there with disfavor. 

Q. Is this the whole of our ease against Japan in China? 

A. The whole of our ease in China grows out of our belief that 
no matter what it is that the Japanese governmentally get in 
China—whether a territorial lease or a railway or a railway loan 
ora right to have a Japanese appointed to a post of influence 
they use it with a peculiar passion for special privileges for 
Japanese. 

Q. What is meant by a special privilege? 

A. In 1918 the Chinese Government needed money for the 
Peking-Kalgan Railway... It borrowed it from Japanese banks. 
Japanese traders are now to have a preference in providing the 
Peking-Kalgan Railway with its supplies. 

Q. Did the Japanese invent the idea of such special privileges 
in business in China? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Who did? 

A. The French. In 1885 the French persuaded the Chinese 
Government to promise that if it ever laid down a railway in the 


region of the southern frontier of China it would apply to French 
traders for the materials for the railway. 

Q. Do we object to that sort of special privilege? 

A. Wedo. We regard it as the worst sort. It was a special 
privilege based on locality. It was the beginning of the era of 
‘*spheres of interest”’ in China. 

Q. What can we do to diminish this friction (in the case of 
the United States and Japan)? 

A. The friction between the United States and Japan can be 
assuaged in just three ways taken together. First: an abstinence 
on our part from exaggerated charges against the Japanese, from 
capricious interferences with their normal development in Asia, 
and from threats against their security. We have to realize 
that if it is normal for us to get the island of Porto Rico it is 
normal for the Japanese to get the Island of Sakhalin. 

Q. Will that not be a very hard thing for us to realize? 

A. Naturally. But it may save us the expense of a trip by 
the fleet over to Sakhalin to take it from the Japanese and the 
annoyance of seeing the Japanese take it back again as soon as 
our fleet returned to America. We ought to calm ourselves on 
matters that we cannot control. 

Q. But will not the Japanese have to do some abstaining too? 

A. Yes. Second: an abstinence by the Japanese from pressing 
the California-Japanese immigration squabble and .foible and 
above all—a self-denying ordinance with respect to China. 
They will have to give China a chance to develop. They will 
have to abandon their excesses in special privileges and unfair 
advantages in international trade in China. 

Mr. Hard’s conclusion and final recommendations are: 

Q. What can the Americans do to make it a success? 

A. They can give Japan, Great Britain and China every 
assurance that they themselves do not intend to take over 
the business of exploiting China and that what they want is an 
agreement by consent and not as a result of coercion. 

Q. Will they succeed? 

A. That will depend on others as well ag ourselves. The 
Conference may fail to begin the emancipation of China or to 
lay out the specifications for a settlement in the Pacific. But 
if it is properly conducted it ean not fail to accomplish the next 
best thing. It ean not fail to inform and arouse public opinion 
in Japan, Great Britain and this country as to what the Pacific 
and the Far Eastern problems are, and why they provoke arma- 
ments. It can not fail, that is, unless it conceals some part of 
its deliberations and conclusions from the public. 

Q. What then should those Americans do who wish the Con- 
ference, even if it fails in its immediate object, to succeed in 
doing away with the obstacles to a future agreement and a 
future effective limitation of armaments? 

A. They should insist on full .publicity for both the proceed- 
ings and the conclusions of the Conference. 
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AERIAL NAVIES AND ARMIES OF 
. CHEMISTS 


RESIDENT HARDING has suggested that rules for the 
control of the new agencies of warfare are a proper subject 
of discussion at the Washington Conference. This, 

of course, is partly because of the fact that while the reduction of 
armaments will save money and will therefore be worth while 
in relieving us of the burden of taxation, it will not necessarily 
prevent war. Navies, eannon and munitions, standing armies, 
can be watched and ‘ 


In the quality of their 
deadly product, these plants are far ahead of their war-time 
position, and the skeletonized operating forces could be expanded 


at the Edgewood (Maryland) arsenal. 


within a few days to full capacity. Two hundred chemists 
there work unremittingly in the search for new gases and the 
means to use and to foil them. Research, development, demon- 
stration, and production are laboriously carried through to 
perfection. New chemical and mechanical methods are evolved 
and perfected. For every gas chosen a hundred are rejected. 
There are only 700 men in the single gas regiment of the Army, 
but through the school for officers and men and the units of this 
regiment it is purposed in effect to make the regular combatant 
units of the Army— 
eavalry, infantry, and 





limited with compara- 
tive ease, but not so the 
development of poison- 
ous gases and of military 
applications of electric- 
ity. Any nation that 
has trained chemists and 
well-equipped dye works 
ean turn to producing 
poison gas in enormous 
quantities in‘a few hours. 
This is one reason for 
the demand that Con- 
gress place an embargo 
on German dyes and 
foster the development 
of our own dye industry. 
Since the war, the New 
York Herald noted re- 








artillery—as well as the 
air services of the Army 
and Navy, and the Navy 
itself, chemical warfare 
agents. In other words, 
the chemists of war have 
come to the conclusion 
that the warfare of the 
future will be . chiefly 
with chemical weapons 
or projectiles, whatever 
the designation of the 
arm of the military ser- 
vice that may use them.” 


The airplane was “the 
eye of she Army” in the 
last war. 
predicts Henry Farman, 
the distinguished French 





In the next, 


aeronaut, it will be really 





By courtesy of the Manufacturers Aircraft Association. 


cently, all the leading 
Powers, besides develop- 
ing improved guns and 
projectiles and tanks and 





THE TORPEDO-PLANE CARRYING ITS TORPEDO. 


The torpedo, launched from the air, will travel 18,000 yards through the water to 
its mark; it costs $9000, weighs 1700 pounds and carries 200 pounds of TNT. 


the decisive factor. Air- 
planes will fight in 
squadrons of 100 or 
more, he says ina New 
York article. 





Times 





warships and motor trans- 
port, have been invent- 
ing new and terrible weapons. The United States, we are told, 
now has available a practical aerial torpedo; radio control of sub- 
marine torpedoes; diphenychlorasine, a sneezing gas more deadly 
than that used in the late war; masks and clothing impervious to 
the most deadly gases; an armored three-seated triplane, mount- 
ing eight machine-guns and a 37-millimeter cannon: it is develop- 
ing devices for dropping 3,000-pound bombs; illuminating pro- 
jectiles to light vast areas, and a liquid poison, three drops of 
which will kill on contact. Great Britain is said to have a 
deadly new poison gas which can be projected against the wind; 
electric apparatus to explode ammunition far beyond the lines, 
and great super-airplanes: it is developing plans for a submarine 
torpedo to carry a ton of TNT; for flying warships combining the 
characteristics of torpedo boats and airplanes; for killing by 
electricity and the X-ray. France, which now has submarine 
tanks and all-metal airplanes available, is said to be experiment- 
ing with gigantic aerial bombs, and rockets which will set fire to 
airplanes. The closing campaign of the great war has been 
deseribed as a race between German and Allied chemists, which 
the latter won. Gas, it has been said, cost the American Army 
27.3 per cent. of all its casualties in France. To-day, according 
to Mr. Theodore M. Knappen, who writes in The Independent, 


the United States is “‘the best prepared nation in the world for 


chemical warfare.””’ He adds: 


** At the moment, at least, we are supposed to have lethal gases 
of deadly intensity, subject to almost perfect control for combat 
purposes, which can not be resisted by any gas-mask but one 
of our own secret contriving that at the same time will stop any 
gas known to any potential enemy. Out of the peace-time 


wrecking of war plants, which has put us back to about where 
we were in 1914 for the production of all armament other than 
smokeless powder and high explosives, there has been preserved 
one plant, or a great group of chemical warfare material plants, 


Whereas the most pow- 
erful German planes used in the war could carry but half a ton 
of explosives, the new Goliath type can transport three tons 
besides its crew and 20 soldiers, each armed with a machine-gun. 
Besides their bombing functions, airplane squadrons will also 
play a decisive part in the combat of operations on the ground. 

‘‘Suppose, for instance, that a squadron of Goliaths, each carry- 
ing twenty soldiers, succeeds in crossing the enemy’s lines without 
encountering any aerial force belonging to the other side, or that 
it encounters and fights and destroys an enemy force and is still 
able to continue on its mission. What would it be able to do? 

“‘The victorious squadron might be able to land behind the 
enemy’s lines. In less than a couple of hours a substantial 
military foree would have been massed in the enemy’s rear and 
all his entrenchments and military works would be turned. 
The troops of the country which had lost the supremacy of the 
air—the impregnability of the ‘air front’—would suddenly find 
themselves compelled to fight on two fronts at the same time, or, 
rather, to surrender to the enemy.” 


It is difficult to estimate the comparative aerial fighting strength 
of the Powers. Aircraft can be built quickly, and readily trans- 
formed from commercial to military uses. In estimating potential 
aerial strength there must be considered the extent of quantity 
industrial production in each country, the ameunt of raw ma- 
terial available, the state of the fuel and lubrication supply, and 
the aptitude of the inhabitants for aeronautics. With these 
considerations in mind our own Army Air Service ranks six of the 
leading Powers as fvllows in respect to their aerial strength: 


AcTUuAL STRENGTH PoTeNTIAL STRENGTH 


In planes In personnel In planes In personnel 
France Germany United States United States 
Great Britain Great Britain Germany Great Britain 
United States France France Germany 
Japan United States Great Britain France 
Italy Italy Italy Italy 
awaaal Japan Japan Japan 
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AMERICAN ARMY DISCIPLINE AS SPIRITUAL MURDER 


War is made to kill 
has lately 


RMAMENTS ARE FOR WAR. 
men. A novel called ‘*Three Soldiers” 
appeared whose thesis seems to be that war kills not 

only those who die, but those who seem to live. It is an indict- 
ment of the terrible waste that follows in the wake of war. 
Material waste is bad enough, but the human waste is worse, and 
this is only realized when the fighting is done and the passions 
that bore men on and seemed to ennoble them have died away. 
The book has its congener in France and Germany in the work 
of Barbusse and Latzko. But as Mr. Ernest Boyd of the New 
York Evening Post says of it, “‘it is wonderfully free from all that 
dreary, anti-militarist propaganda which 


come through untouched by it. The most terrific adventure and 
ordeal the world has ever known lifted its hordes in the air and 
when it set them down again vast numbers had not been changed 
spiritually by so much as a single hair. Having arrived at a 
theory of the effects of war Doc: Passos has been a little too ready 
to put all his characters through the same emotional hopper. 
To be sure, he makes them express themselves in language which 
varies greatly, but fundamentally all are smashed and in much 
the same way. The pattern is too perfect.” 


Before going further, it may be well to give in outline the story 
Mr. Dos Passos tells, and with this purpose in view we quote 
from Mr. Henry Seidel Canby’s review of the book, which 

appears in the New York Evening Post: 





makes Latzko and Barbusse mere pam- 
phleteers of the usual sentimental radical 
type. There is neither sentimentality 
nor propaganda in ‘Three Soldiers,’ yet 
it is a superb picture and indictment of 
military life.’ “‘If the United States Gov- 
ernment were a strictly logical affair— 
which thank God it _ isn’t! — ‘Three 
Soldiers’ would never be sent through 
the mails,’ says the New York Herald. 
It may contain error, but such books 
“have too much truth in them to be perma- 
Even of this element of 
error, continues this writer, ‘‘ since millions 
of men feel that way, it is better to get 
the matter out in the open where it can 
be faced frankly.”” ‘‘The rulers of the 
world, presidents, prime ministers, diplo- 
mats, will have to take ‘Under Fire’ and 
‘Three Soldiers’ and the facts they represent 
into account in any future international 
steps they take.” 

In the discussion of “Three Soldiers,” 
its author, Mr. John Dos Passos, is 
variously treated as an artist and a special 
pleader, according, apparently, as his novel 


nently supprest.”’ 


hits the special sensitiveness of the critic. 
Professional 
with personal, drawn in the latter case 


criticism is supplemented 


from the experience of the writers in the 
A. E. F. Between these two the purpose 
of the book is differently taken. In some 
eases it is charged with being ‘‘an insult 








JOHN DOS PASSOS 


Whose novel ‘Three Soldiers’ is such an 
indictment of war that one critic declares 
“every member of the Arms Conference 
should be asked to read a copy before 
taking part in the deliberations.”’ 


“John. Andrews, Fuselli, and Chrisfield 
are the three soldiers. Chrisfield is an 
Indiana farm boy, slow and thick, with a 
devil in him that has been roused just 
once in the past. The war gives it power 
over his spirit. He kills with a grenade the 
officer who bullies tim, is haunted by fear, 
not remorse, dese ts, and comes — one 
guesses—toa bad end. Fuselli is a second- 
generation Italian with no particular qual- 
ities except an ambition to stand well with 
his friends. He breaks down because hard 
luck keeps him from being a corporal, and 
winds up in the K. P. with disease and a 
wrecked morale—not that there was much 
to wreck. John Andrews—through whose 
eyes the book is seen—gives the dominant 
motive of the story. A Virginian and a 
college man, intensely musical, and on the 
eve of creation, the draft makes a slave of 
him. At first he takes it cheerfully, having 
a mind that can escape. But this cannot 
endure. The petty tyranny of discipline 
wears his nerves till they begin to thrill 
just when others are deadening. He is 
wounded, held in routine after the armistice, 
released for the paradise of school training 
in Paris, caught on absence without leave, 
and thrown into the labor gang. He deserts 
by diving into the Seine, wanders back to 
love and music, is caught, and flung again 
under the wheel that was crushing him— 
and the story ends. It is the story of the 
caged lark.” 

The psychology of the “‘caged lark”’ is 
analyzed with even more spirit by Frances 
Hackett in the New Republic: 


** Andrews was apparently a young Amer- 








to the American Army” and an indignity 

to the dead who gave their lives in a sacred cause. Such a view 
mistakes the purpose of the novel exprest in the very title of 
“Three Soldiers.’”” This more limited view is taken by Heywood 
Broun in the New York World: 


““Three Soldiers’ is distinctly a tale of disillusion. It is almost 
as bitter a book as ‘Under Fire’ of Barbusse, altho Dos 
Passos has set himself more particularly to the record of the tor- 
ture of the soul rather than of the body. Indeed, the book is 
larger than the war in its scope. Revolt against authority, the 
revolt of the young man, is its theme and the Army serves as the 
most convenient symbol of all the vast forces which tend to 
break the will of the individual. The story traces the manner in 
which the demands of the Army ride down the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the various characters in the book. The author does not 
picture the Army so much as a malevolent force as one which 
is of necessity heedless of the individual. This great force has 
only one direction in mind and it runs upon a single track. . 

“Our own political beliefs are such that we are willing to grant 
that in theory the iron discipline of army life was and is a force 
calculated to wreck almost everything in man which is free and 
fine. To this expression of belief we must add the attendant 
observation that actually it did nothing of the sort to huge 
numbers of men. War is brutalizing and some of the millions 


ican of the more highly organized and 
sensitive kind who happened to take the war ‘subjectively,’ as 
they say. He brought to the Army certain large assumptions of 
the American sort about justice and freedom and equality and 
consent. Nothing prepared him emotionally for the dirty work 
of the war—the work of killing, to which he was consigned. 
Not being emotionally prepared either by the circumstance 
of his education for the work of killing, not having a sense of 
necessity or a natural aptitude or any patriotic exaltation, he 
found in the Army an institution particularly revolting. Had 
it been the Army of the Civil War rather than the Army 
of machine process he might not have liked it much better. 
But this Army, at any rate, sickened his soul. He was the type 
of Crusader who discovered in the American machine a school 
of intolerance, brutality and self-seeking, violating everything 
he had ever been taught of equality and freedom and consent 
and all the other shibboleths of democracy. So long as he kept 
his faith in these shibboleths, which he did to the end, he was a 
sick soul, with the Y men and the officers as the worst emetics 
of all. And, naturally, not trying to get out of the dirty work by 
those arts of favor or bluff or solicitation to which most people 
stoop under duress, Andrews never did acquire that full appre- 
ciation of the arduous tasks of the G. H. Q., those difficult and 
delicate activities of the Crillon, those brow-knitting agonies 
of the intelligentzia, with which so many publicists have sym- 
pathy. Andrews kicked against the pricks. He resented cleaning 





windows, drilling, handling garbage, chasing cooties. He felt 
affronted by the sweet Y man, the whining Y man, the jolly-em- 

_along Y man, the Christly Y man. He never completely grasped 
the importance of saluting instantaneously, of giving orders 

‘with gusto, of taking orders with equanimity. He had, on the 
whole, that attitude toward war which is reasonable as regards 
culture and unserviceable as regards the modern state. We like 
it when Tolstoi has it, concerning a war a hundred years old.” 


The opposite side has been taken largely by contributors to 
the New York Times, the chief of whom is Mr. Coningsby Daw- 
son, who, however, served in the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 
In a long review Mr. Dawson characterizes the book as one that 
would have caused its author's arrest if written during the war. 
“‘If the purpose of Mr. John Dos Passos in writing ‘Three Sol- 
diers’ was to expose what he considered to be a nation-wide injus- 
tice,” says Mr. Dawson, “‘he seems to the reviewer to have 
achieved a nation-wide insult.’’ Selecting one of the book’s 
episodes, Mr. Dawson reprints it as something that might have 
happened, but as “‘emphatically not a part of any army system,” 
and “‘the moment they were discovered they were punished.” 
With a word of introduction: 


“The war is ended and Andrews, still in uniform, has been 
permitted to study music at the Sorbonne. He has not yet been 
demobilized and, in order to please a French girl, having foolishly 
omitted to obtain a leave-warrant, has accompanied her for a 
day’s outing to Chartres. There he has been picked up by 
the military police and is awaiting in the guardhouse the arrival 
of an officer. 


*Handsome sat with his elbows on the table and his chin in his beefy 
hands. His face was flushed crimson, but the skin was softly molded, like a 
woman's. 

* The light in the room was beginning to grow gray. 

“Handsome and Bill Huggis stood up. A young officer, with clearly 
marked features and a campaign hat worn a little on one side, came in, 
stood with his feet wide apart in the middle of the floor. 

* Andrews went up to him. 

*“T’'m in the Sorbonne detachment, Lieutenant, stationed in Paris.” 

*“ Don't you know enough to salute?"’ said the officer, looking him up and 
down. “One of you men teach him to salute,”’ he said slowly. 

*Handsome made a step toward Andrews and hit him with his fist be- 
tween the eyes. There was a flash of light and the room swung round, 
and there was a splitting crash as his head struck the floor. He got to his 
feet. The fist hit him in the same place, blinding him, the three figures 
and the bright oblong of the window swung round. A chair crashed down 
with him, and a hard rap in the back of his skull brought momentary black- 
ness. 

*“ That's enough, let him be,"’ he heard a voice far away at the end of a 
black tunnel. 

‘A great weight seemed to be holding him down as he struggled to get up, 
blinded by tears and blood. Rending pains darted like arrows through his 
head. There were handcuffs on his wrists. 

*“ Git up,” snarled a voice. 

*He got to his feet, faint light came through the streaming tears in his 
eyes. His forehead flamed as if hot coals were being prest against it. 

*“ Prisoner, attention!"’ shouted the officer's voice. ‘‘ March!” 

* Automatically Andrews lifted one foot and then the other. He felt in 
his face the cool air of the street. On either side of him were the hard 
steps of the M. P.’s. Within him a nightmare voice was shrieking, shriek- 
ing.” ”’ 


If the picture is false, says Mr. Dawson, meaning the whole 
book, “the crime of presenting it is unpardonable” — 


“Whether it be false or true will not take long to discover, for 
there are millions of men from the Atlantic to the Pacific who 
have the knowledge either to brand it as a lie or to acclaim it as a 
heroic revelation.” 


And it hasn’t. The press has teemed with statements from 
men who claim first-hand knowledge, and it must be confessed that 
the majority support the author of the book. A long review in 
the Nation signed “‘ Three Other Soldiers”’ contains this: 


“Tt is an ironical fact that Dos Passos shows how the efficiency 
of the Army might actually have been increased. The War 
College could learn much from him if it tried; both from his dis- 
closures of vast reservoirs of energy which the Army did not tap, 
and from his display of sources of friction which can be removed. 
All of the characters in ‘Three Soldiers,’ with the one exception 
of an unassimilated New York Jew, were patriotic at the begin- 
ning. They brought from civil life the enthusiasm, the generosity 
and the naiveté which constitute the charm of American youth. 
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But the Army made no attempt to assimilate and utilize these 
forces. It assumed the character of its citizen soldiers to be identi- 
cal with that of the professional soldiers of peace time. It taught 
them the maxims of the establishment: ‘Ye’ve got to be hard- 
boiled to get on in this Army’; ‘If ye once get in wrong in this 
damned Army—it’s hell’; ‘If ye can’t get away with it, ye're 
8. O. L.’”. They suddenly found a new, hard set of cynical rules of 
conduct substituted for the ethical standards of their homes, 
In this sifting atmosphere of self-seeking, callousness, and favorit- 
ism, the weaker were corrupted and the stronger could achieve 
nothing better than wearied resignation to anything that might 
befall them in ‘this man’s Army.’ The lofty ideals for which 
America was supposed to be fighting were obscured to an extent 
which would have shocked a civilian eavesdropper at an army 
mess in France. No one will know how much energy and good- 
will were thus lost to the national cause.” 


Mr. Will Irwin, in a brief review for the New York Tribune, 
declares that ‘‘it’s war, for the first time in English, from the 
point of view of the plain doughboy.”’ Adding: 


“Probably the main criticism of the truth in Mr. Dos Passos’s 
picture is the fact that he doesn’t draw a single decent officer. 
They are either mere annoying shadows or brutes. But I wonder 
if that is not how the average private soldier regards his officer, 
after all. He has attacked the problem of war vs. society at a 
new angle. He shows neither its pure physical horrors nor yet 
its sentimental horrors, but its mental horror—that men should 
be made machines.” 


A contributor to the ‘‘ Bowling Green”’ column of the New York 
Evening Post feels resentment that the book makes it appear that 
“‘the artists of the world hate war and fare worse than other men 
with regard to treatment and duties, because of their fineness, 
their vision, their nobility.”’ He goes on: 


“It is regrettable that you should not recall, for example, that 
Siegfried Sassoon was a most efficient officer, that David Bone 
was the last man to leave his ship. What I am getting at is, 
that the man who wrote ‘Three Soldiers’ (and it is emphatically 
not to be compared with ‘Men in War,’ by Latzko) is the sort 
who would produce peace stories such as that thing, ‘The World’s 
Illusion,’ or the works of Fannie Hurst, or ‘Hunger.’ . . . 

“The men of my generation of Yale were those most heavily 
engaged. Among them all is a vivid disgust for the whole busi- 
ness. But they don’t take their moral underwear off in public 
about it—nor do I believe that those who do are ‘artists.’ ” 


Another writer, addressing the New York Times, charges: 


‘“‘Let one who saw the good part of the late war, the interesting 
and instructive incidents, the admirable traits of human nature 
in the raw, but try to have his experiences and conclusions pub- 
lished, and his paper comes back with the advice that such 
material is not wanted at this time. Let one who libels and 
maligns America’s young manhood, deliberately lies about con- 
ditions and falsely represents facts and the Army in a driveling, 
whining dog-robbing way, present his matter and it is seized by 
the publisher and guaranteed of success by the press.” 


The book, as is quite natural, practically misses attention as 
a work of art. Its message is doubtless too burning for the 
moment at least. The Freeman, however, is not thus oblivious. 
It speaks of Mr. Dawson’s assumption that ‘‘the novelist must 
have a ‘purpose,’ that this purpose is not artistic, but sociological, 
arid that the only question to be answered is whether he has 
achieved it.”” Continuing: 


“The same idea is emphasized in the editorial comment in 
which the New York Times returned to the subject. There, 
however, the additional argument is introduced, that the book 
must be condémned, not because the editor considers that it is 
badly written, nor even because it does not achieve some specific 
utilitarian purpose, but because it will please three classes of 
people who happen to be objectionable to the writer of the 
editorial. The first two classes are the pacifists and the ‘Ger- 
mans and pro-Germans’; the third is worthy of special note, 
so we quote the text. ‘A third group of laudators is that of 


readers indifferent to what is written, so long as it is well writ- 
ten, and there is no doubt that John Dos Passos can write well.’ 

“Such is current literary criticism as expounded by the prac- 
tise of a prominent reviewer and by the precepts of an editorial 
in the chief daily paper of our largest American city.” 
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“LIVING APPEALS” FOR DISARMAMENT 


HE COST OF WAR is no better illustrated, we are told, 

than by the number of disabled veterans whom the 

American Red Cross is supporting, and by the number 
of families of ex-service men still dependent on that organization 
for their food and clothing. In both Europe and America the 
halt and the maimed, the sick and the hungry form “a living 
appeal for disarmament which the governments of the world 
must heed and which the Conference can not refuse.” Not least 
among the sufferers from the World War, whose voices should 
be heard in Washington, runs a commentary, are “‘the children 
who must carry to the end of their lives a burden which they 
had no part in making.”’ In 


to meet the need that exists, the membership must be greatly in- 
creased this year.’ Happily, notes the New York Globe, the 
Red Cross has so far escaped the reaction which set in after the 
armistice. 


“The service it was able to render during the period of strife 
was so fundamental that it has been enabled to continue. An- 
other year is ending, however, and once more the organization 
must show its right to live. Its claim to popular support is based 
on its works. These are numerous and significant. Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is-the medical service extended to former soldiers 
and sailors who are patients in government hospitals. The kind of 
assistance which an intelligent and generous family would give 
its own sons is afforded by the Red Cross. Nearly eight 
thousand service men were 
thus befriended during the 





Europe whole communities 
strained the resources of the 
American Red Cross and 
the generosity of the Ameri- 
ean people. In this country 
1,500,000 ex-service men and 
their families were cared for 
during the past year by the 
society, according to its an- 
nual report, just issued. And 
the end is not yet, nor in 
sight, for we are told that 
in the number of veterans 
aided there was 
of 793 per cent. over the year 
following the armis‘ice,”’ and 
that ‘‘a continuation of the 


“ec 


an increase 


increase is expected next 
year and for the succeeding 
five years.”” This is said to 
be one of the chief reasons 
why the organization is 
appealing to the country 
for 7,000,000 members dur- 
ing the 1922 roll call, which 
began yesterday and will con- 
tinue to November 24. In 
2,397 communities as many 
Red Cross chapters have been 
earing for veterans and thus 
paying part of the cost of 
war. According to the report, 





Courtesy of the American Red Cross 


“This service has cost 
$10,000,000 during the last 
twelvemonths. At the 1,692 hospita!s where 26,300 disabled men 
are under care, the Red Cross has supplemented the work of the 
hospital staffs. It has provided recreation in the form of theaters, 
ball-games, motor-rides, summer camping-trips and small luxu- 
ries, such as books, magazines and cigarets. It has assisted the 
men in putting through their claims for government compensation. 
It has made 32,495 loans of money to men entering Federal voca- 
tional training, pending the arrival of their compensation checks. 

“The country’s largest chapter, in New York City, has placed 
4,000 jobless ex-service men in positions during 1921. Worry 
caused by unemployment and the resultant inability to take care 
of themselves and their families has been largely responsible for 
the appalling increase in the number of mentally disabled. Prompt 
ministrations on the part of the Red Cross Home Service have 
kept this number from being considerably larger than it is. Every 
month the Home Service has aided the families of 129,215 ex-ser- 
vice men and 14,574 men of the peace-time Army and Navy.” 


“The highest and greatest obligation that the nation and the 
American Red Cross face to-day,”’ says The Labor Clarion (San 
Francisco), ‘‘is the problem of the disabled service man. The 
number of these men is increasing continually, and an average of 
a thousand a month are reporting for hospital treatment.” 
Obviously, then, “if the work is to be continued and expanded 


| The army of th : 
keeps growing 


‘The Red Gans is spendi 
Ten Million Dollars a Year 
to help the ex-service man 
and his family — 


Annual Roll Call -Nov.u-24,1921 
Pen accusam ncoentinen catenin amir a 


year.” 





In addition to its home 
work, which includes, besides 
help for ex-service men, as- 
sistance for those suffering 







from natural disasters, the 
Red Cross has largely aided 
in Eastern Europe, in Italy 
and in France, where the 
receding tide of war has left 
millions of helpless victims. 
Chief among the charges of 
the ‘‘Greatest Mother” are 
the children, and the women 
of 1,613 chapters are still 
carrying on, we are told, the 
production of garments for 
the sacrificial victims. Last 
year 1,317, 
ings, 56,486 layettes, and 
551,680 garments were made 
and shipped to 
Moreover, working in co- 


528 surgical dress- 


eee Europe. 
operation with the American 
Friends’ Relief Committee, 
they are collecting used gar- 
ments and shoes of all kinds 
to be shipped abroad for the 
millions of children in East- 
ern and Central Europe “who 
have not even rags to clothe 
themselves in this winter.” 

In Austria, where in the be- 








ginning of last year need was most urgent because of the economic 
collapse of the country and the threatened destruction of child life, 
the American Red Cross distributed food, clothing and medical 
supplies to 500,000 persons, mostly children; furnished employ- 
ment in garment-making to 40,000 native women; provided 
25,000,000 francs’ worth of medical and other supplies to 235 
hospitals; 3,800 beds to institutions caring for 27,000 children, 
and assisted other organizations reaching 107,000 people. Else- 
where on the Continent the organization has ‘brought relief to 
numberless hordes of refugees, and “‘is still carrying on.”’ 

But its good work can be continued only by universal and 
whole-hearted support on the part of the entire nation, writes 
Major Merritte W. Ireland in a message to the Red Cross 
Bulletin, appealing for increased membership in the organi- 


zation. So he writes, 


“In appreciative recognition of its splendid achievements in 
the past, and the incalculable good that it can do in the future 
for the personnel of the Army alone, I urge upon every member 
who has been affiliated with the Society, during or since the 
war, to keep alive his or her active membership therein and, in 
addition, vigorously to support the campaign for new members.” 
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PEACE CRUSADE UNITING THE CREEDS 


HE ONLY BASIS for international peace is human 

brotherhood, and the accomplishment of that bond “‘is 

a challenge to the churches of-the world.”” So spoke 
Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, a Chinese delegate to the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
which was recentiy called to unite the religious forces of the 
world in favor of disarmament. That challenge has been ac- 
cepted, and it is a striking commentary on the moral revulsion 
against war that Jews, Catholics and Protestants are united for 
disarmament as, we are told, they have never before been united 
for any other purpose. Yet it was a soldier who first pointed out 
the “‘ priceless opportunity” of the churches to prevent another 
moral breakdown of humanity. “If the clergymen of the United 
States want to secure a limitation of armaments, they can do it 
now, without further waste of time,’’ wrote General Tasker H. 
Bliss in a public letter addrest some months ago to the churches 
of the country. As quoted in these pages last June, General 
Bliss said further that ‘‘the responsibility is entirely on the 
professing Christians of the United States. If another war like 
the last. one should come, they will be responsible for every drop 
of blood shed and for every dollar wasted.” 

Thus the issue has been placed squarely before the religious 
forces of the country, and every branch of religious faith repre- 
sented in the United States has enlisted itself in what is de- 
scribed as “‘the common cause of humanity.”’ So, with ‘‘ harrow- 
ing memories of the ten million men who laid down their lives 
in the awful holocaust from which we have just emerged, and, 
most of all, of the aftermath of bitterness, suspicion and hate 
which pervade all lands,” the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has issued to 150,000 churches a eall to 
prayer and consecration in behalf of the Conference. In this 
opportune hour, runs the appeal, 

“‘Let us not shrink from proclaiming unequivocally that war 
is not a necessity, that the pacific settlement of every interna- 
tional question is possible, that a warless world can really be 
achieved. Our witness must be unmistakable that force is not 
the final arbiter among the nations, but that justice, reason and 
good-will can control their life as wel) as the life of individual 
men. To continue to point to the mailed fist as our ultimate 
reliance and to carry on a program of mutual distrust and fear is 
to undermine the very foundation of our Christian faith.” 


Similarly convineed of the supreme importance of lifting the 
burden of armaments from the world, the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy has also issued a statement recalling Pope Benedict's 
appeal for peace and commending the spirit of the Conference, 
and the Central Conference of American Rabbis and the United 
Synagog of America are no less in active sympathy with the 
movement. And while hearts are turned to Washington, urges 
the Duluth Herald, ‘Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Gen- 
tiles—all humanity everywhere should be praying, as it-is longing, 
that this Conference will he so guided that its achievements will 
be real and lasting steps to realize that peace and good-will 


‘toward which, with bleeding footsteps, tired mankind has been 


painfully toiling for nineteen hundred years.”’ 

But the three religious forces of the country will not content 
themselves with praying behind the scenes and waiting for a 
word of hope. Active committees representing all churches will 
be present in Washington to watch the play of international 
forces, to establish a clearing house which will gather and dis- 
seminate information regarding the Conference, and attempt to 
“‘unite and make articulate through the member groups the over- 
whelming sentiment of the people of the United States in favor 
of reduction of armaments.” It goes without saying that no 
political program will be suggested by the churches; but because 
the solution of the whole problem of disarmament depends so 
directly upon spiritual issues, rather than upon material and 


financial considerations, observes Zion’s Herald (Methodist) - 


“the relation of the Church to the deliberations at Washington 
is one of the utmost importance.” And it is the preachers who 
are almost, if not altogether, ‘‘the key men in this mighty matter 
which has passed, we may almost say escaped, the wretched stage 
of petty polities,’ declares T'he Christian-Evangelist. ‘‘None but 
those who have God’s outlook on the world and life can cope 
with an issue so immense.” Moreover, “‘if the pulpit is silent 
now, it will forfeit its reputation for insight, foresight and proph- 
ecy, and throw away its spiritual leadership. Brethren, the hour 
is here—strike!”’ 

In these days and weeks when the fate of humanity will be 
hanging in the balance, ‘“‘who should proclaim the only saving 
ideals for men and for nations if not the Church of Jesus Christ,” 
asks The Christian Work (undenominational). Where shall 
we look for the vision and the leadership that alone can save the 
nations from the sin of war, if not to the Christian Church? 


So, we are told, 


“‘If the world is to be saved from the financial bankruptey 
of excessive armaments, from the political chaos of suffering and 
rebellious classes, and from the moral tragedy of war after war, 
we must grapple with the sin itself. Were the heart and will of 
the nations right, the practical problems in the establishment of 
a warless world could be easily solved. 

“‘Whatever may or may not be the inner spirit and attitude 
of other nations, we Americans are directly responsible for the 
spirit and the purposes of our own. . . . 

**In order that President Harding’s great Conference may 
greatly succeed, there is pressing need of a wholesome, friendly 
atmosphere throughout our land, banishing the deadly mutual 
suspicions and fear and intrigues that so often determine the 
conferences and policies of nations. We must seek, indeed, to 
understand the facts of the actual world, but at the same time 
we must be inspired by the ideals of the Golden Rule and of 
universal brotherhood.” 


Hopeful of good result, The Lutheran states that the call 
for the Conference is a people’s call—in reality ‘‘a people's 
prayer.” Along with that prayer ‘will come a hatred against 
war, and when that is born in human hearts, God will have 
answered the prayer of his people.” 

Nor is America the only land where the religious forces are ery- 
ing out for peace. At a great meeting under the auspices of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches 
held in Geneva in September.the representatives of the Protestant 
Chureh in twenty-three countries voted to observe last. Sunday 
as Disarmament Day, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Presi- 
dent of the Alliance, sent out an appeal to the churches of the 
world to join in prayer for the movement. Those countries whose 
representatives have assured their cooperation are, besides Amer- 
ica: Great Britain, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Norway. Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, Belgium, Esthonia, 
Greece, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia, Japan, Turkey, Spain and Portugal. At a recent national 
conference, the Christian women of the United Kingdom, says 
The Christian Herald, “‘adopted a ringing resolution calling for 
disarmament, and declaring that the cost of great armies and 
navies and their accompaniments, has become a burden so heavy 
that it is wrecking the world and ean no longer be borne.”’” Many 
other organizations have joined hands with the Church in press- 
ing for a proper approach to the Conference and for a successful 
issue of its discussions. In this country the American Federation 
of Labor has collaborated with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in sending out a joint message 
declaring: 

“The hour has struck to make good our faith in democracy, 
to bring success to a great constructive movement in which 
labor has ever been the leader. . . . Let the International Dis- 
armament Conference know that the heart of America beats 
high in determination. Let this be America’s greatest demon- 
stration, America’s greatest mandate, America’s greatest pledge 
of faith for the peace of the world.” 
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25* Less Coal 
This Winter 





And, at the same time secure more uniform heat, steady hot water 
supply, speedier starting up of heat in the morning, less ash to 
handle, elimination of coal gases. Accomplish all these things at once, 
by installing in your furnace or heating plant the scientific device 
that’s guaranteed to reduce your fuel consumption 25% or more. 





GOOD HEAT WASTED UP 
THE CHIMNEY 

N the average heating plant, a 

I big percentage of the heat gen- 

erated by the burning of fuel is 
wasted outright. It’s allowed to 
escape up the chimney in the form 
of gases. It would be hard to 
estimate just what these losses 
amount to. It has been declared 
that, could these gases be diverted 
to another furnace and consumed, 
the second furnace would give out 
practically as much heat as the one 
that generated the gases. 

Now, these gases are actually a 
part of your fuel, because, when 
brought in contact with oxygen, 
further combustion takes place and 
they are consumed. And, combus- 
tion, as any scientist will teil you, is 
the source of all heat. 


HOW THIS WASTE HEAT 
MAY BE SAVED 


It seems a simple thing, doesn’t it, to cut 
off the escape of these heat-bearing gases, 
and send them back into the furnace again 
to be burned? Yet, until the invention of 
Burnall, this had never been found possible. 
Partly because no one ever before found a 
way to provide sufficient oxygen to burn up 
all the gases. 

But, Burnall, at the same time it is 
capturing the fleeing gases, is mixing them 
with fresh oxygen and driving them back 
into the fire to be consumed. Thus it is 
materially increasing the heat produced 
from the amount of fuel used. This means, 
in short, more heat from less coal. 


WHAT IS BURNALL? 


It is a simply constructed metal device 
which can be attached to the smoke pipe of 
any boiler, furnace or stove. No tearing- 








down or rebuilding required. Once at- 
tached, it needs no adjusting, cleaning 
attention of any kind. It does its work auto- 
matically, steadily, day and night. It is 
indestructible, no parts to renew. 


ITS RESULTS INSTANTLY 
NOTICEABLE 


The heat will be even and uniform. It will 
hold practically throughout the night with 
banked fires. It will come to normal in the 
morning in less than a quarter of the time 
usually required. Instead of starting your 
fires at 5 o’clock in order to get a full head 
by 7, you may, with Burnall, start at 6:30. 

You will always have an ample supply of 
hot water at the taps. In consequence, your 
water bill will be reduced and the “no hot 
water” complaint will disappear. 

Your ash will be reduced 15 to 50 per 
cent., which means lower handling cost. 
Clinkers will be reduced, which means much 
longer life for grate bars. 

The life of the whole plant will be length- 
ened, because, with uniform heat, the 
destructive processes of expansion and con- 
traction, which come with the alternate 
superheating and chilling of iron, are 
materially lessened. 

Burnall is moderate in price and very 
quickly earns back its installation cost in 
saved fuel. It comes in sizes to fit all makes 
of hot air furnaces, steam boilers, hot water 
boilers, hot water heaters. We gladly sub- 
mit estimates without obligation. 


THE BURNALL GUARANTEE 


We install Burnall with the positive writ- 
ten guarantee of at least 25% fuel saving 
or remove Burnall at no expense to you. 


“40 PER CENT SAVED”’ 


The following letter from Mr. Cleveland 
P. Manning, who manages the properties of 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore, Md., 
former Sectetary of the Navy, is typical of 
the experience of many Burnall owners. 

“During the Spring and Summer of 1917, 
I had eight Burnalls installed on hot water 
heaters, and an actual test made in each 


case. The average saving was about 40% 
and there was more hot water, less ashes 
and clinkers, and the heaters required less 
attention. 

“Since that time, I have installed eight 
more Burnalls on the larger boilers of my 
buildings, making sixteen installations in all. 

“Considering that these were made on ten 
different buildings, handled by different 
firemen, I feel justified in saying that 
Burnall is an unqualified success.”’ 


LONG LIST OF USERS 


Hundreds of individuals and business or- 
ganizations have expressed their satisfaction 
over the savings made by Burnall. Here 
are a very few: 

Columbia Trust Company; Coin 
Exchange Bank (several branches); 
Joseph Shenk (over 70 Burnalls in 
apartment houses); Weil & Mayer (40 
Burnalls); J. L. Mott Iron Works; 
United Cigar Stores Co.; Colonial 
Hotel; Children’s Aid Society; Jeffer- 
son Market Court, New York City. 

Mechanics’ Bank; N. Y. & Queens 
Electric Light & Power Co.; Brooklyn 
Police Dept.; Brooklyn Fire Dept.; 
Borden’s Milk Co.; Second Church of 
Christ Scientist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago Union Hospital; Vietor 
Brothers (florists); National Invest- 
ment Co., Chicago. St. Louis Union 
Trust Co., St. Louis. Dept. of Public 
Safety, Cleveland. Board of Educa- 
tion, Piqua, O. Lippencotts Dept. 
Store, Wilmington, Del. C. W. Fisher 
Furniture Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Heim 
Cement Products Co., La Porte, Ind. 
First National Bank, Auburn, Neb. 
Walker Theatre, Winnipeg, Man., and 
many, many others. 


INVESTIGATE BURNALL—NO 
OBLIGATION 

Now—before your furnace gets under way 
for the cold weather, and before you've 
begun paying heavy coal bills—find out 
more about Burnall. Mail attached coupon 
for complete information regarding our 
Free Trial Offer. 


¢-— EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY AVAILABLE-—, 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


How to Read the Chart: 
f pote rap ey Mobiloils for 
of both nger and com- 
contd cams om egeciied in de Chan below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil «A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil «B” 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” ; 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic_ : 
Where different ‘grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendations should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


N choosing poetry appropriate to our 

special number we find it necessary to 
turn back a bit. Those who sang during 
the days of heated strife are stilled now, 
perhaps waiting to see what the powers 
who are to frame our future courses will 
do; perhaps because it is a task in which 
the people play no active part. Yet from 
that past day when everybody sought to 
find and to do his part there were spoken 
words which are fitting for the issues of 
to-day. Here is a plea for “‘Everlasting 
Peace” that comes from one who knew 
what the horrors of the Line were. He was 
in the British service and his volume is 
called “War Daubs” (John Lane). 


FROM THE LINE 
By R. Watson Kerr 
Have you seen men come from the Line, 
Tottering, doddering, as if bad wine 
Had drugged their very souls; 
Their garments rent with holes 
And caked with mud 
And streaked with blood 
Of others, or their own; 
Haggard, weary-limbed and chilled to the bone, 
Trudging aimless, hopeless, on 
With listless eyes and faces drawn 
Taut with woe? : 


Have you seen them aimless go 
Bowed down with muddy pack 
And muddy rifle slung on back, 
And soaking overcoat, 

Staring on with eyes that note 

Nothing but the mire 

Quenched of every fire? 


Have you seen men when they come 
From shell-holes filled with scum 

Of mud and blood and flesh, 

Where there's nothing fresh 

Like grass, or trees, or flowers, 

And the numbing year-like hours 
Lag on—drag on, 

And the hopeless dawn 

Brings naught but death, and rain— 
The rain a fiend of pain 

That scourges without end, 

And Death, a smiling friend? 


Have you seen men when come from hell? 
If not—ah, well 

Speak not with easy eloquence 

That seems like sense 

Of ‘War and its Necessity ’! 

And do not rant, I pray, 

On ‘War's Magnificent Nobility’! 


* If you've seen men come from the Line 
You'll know it’s Peace that is divine! 
If you've not seen the things I’ve sung— 
let silence bind your tongue, 
But, make all wars to cease, 
And work, and work for Everlasting Peace! 


In “Songs from the Trenches” (Harper 
and Brothers) it is alleged by the editor, 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, that ‘‘the soul of 
the A. E. F.” is here enshrined. These poems 
contributed by service men were submitted 
in competition for a prize offered by the 
New York Herald. It must be admitted 
that not all or even the majority have the 
somberness of these we select, but it also 
happens that the cheerfuler ones come from 
men in non-combatant service. 


I WANT TO GO HOME 


By Private CHarzes B. Bisuop, 
Battery C, 102d Regiment Field Artillery 


I want to go home, wailed the private, 
- The corporal and sergeant the same 





I'm sick of the camp and the drilling, 
The grub and the rest of the game. 
I'm willing to do all the fighting 
They give me in any old way; 
But my girl's all alone, 
And I went to go home, 
And I want to go home to-day. 


I've drilled till my back was breaking, 
Till near crazed for the sake of a drink, 
And rode till my bones was cracking, 
And hadn't the gumption to think. 
I've done my whole share of policing and guard, 
And now I'm tired of my lay; 
For my girl's all alone, 
And I want to go home, 
And I want to go home to-day. 


Do they need us a-dying in bunches? 
They say it’s the water and such; 

We think more likely we're homesick, 
But the life of a private ain't much. 

They know we can fight if we have to, 

And they won't have to show us the way; 
But my girl's all alone, 
And I want to go home, 

And I want to go home to-day. 


LO THE RECRUITIN’ SERGEANT 


By Serceant Georee C. Dawson 
Company A, 19th Railway Engineers 


“Oh, this army life’s the candy for the guy that 
wants it soft, 
And the uniforms is free and so's the eats. 
Just sign your tame right here, please. 
take you ‘round the earth. 
For the wise ones, it’s the life that can't be 
beat.”’ 


We'll 


But! Did you ever cross the “briny” in a trans- 
port? 
Was you among the guys that went to France? 
Did you ever sleep belowdecks when the “‘subs"’ 
was all around 
And your life-belt was your one and only 
chance? 


Did you ever go a-tourin’ in a third-class English 
train, 
With the girls a-wavin’ howdy from the street, 
And land somewhere at midnight with your legs 
all tied in knots, 
And have to march three miles before you eat? 


Did you ever come a-crawlin’ from a leaky, soakin’ 
tent, 
When the sergeant called sometime before the 
dawn, 
And help to guy a mess-tent that was blowin’ all 
to smash, 
And all your next day's rations soaked and gone? 


Did you ever cross the Channel in an antique side- 
wheel tub, 
And freeze all night upon a heavin' deck, 
And land “‘Somewhere in France"’ next day un- 
shaven and unshorn, 
And the old high-water mark around your neck? 


Did you. ever spend a fortnight in an alleged 
restin'-camp, 
And listen to a thousand tales or more, 
About the Somme and Vimy Ridge, the Marne, 
and other scraps 
And wonder why in hell you came to war? 


Did you ever ride a “rattler"’ on the old Chemin 
de Fer 
In a car marked “Eight Chevaux or Forty 
Hommes,” 
And finally hit the trenches with your guts up 
in your throat, 
When you heard the Lewis barkin’ and the 
bombs? 


| Did you ever see the star-shells flamin’ ghastly 
in the sky? 
Did the shrapnel ever dent your tin chapeau? 
Did you ever pass your canteen just to help your 
“buddy” die, 
When the gas come down and caught the 
“ Blighter"’ slow? 


“Oh, this army's life’s the candy for the guy that 
wants it soft, 
And the uniforms is free and so's the eats. 
Just sign your name right here, please. We'll 
take you ‘round the earth. 
For the wise oncs, it's the life that can't he 
beat.” 


Here is Dos Passos’s book in epitome, 
from the pen of the poet Sassoon who, 
perhaps, more thar any other of England's 
war poets felt the futility and the waste 
of killing. 

“THEY” 
By Sieerriep Sassoon 


The Bishop tells us: ‘When the boys come back 

They will not be the same; for they'll have fought 

In a just cause: they lead the last attack 

On Anti-Christ; their comrades’ blood has bought 

New right to breed an honorable race, 

They have challenged Death and dared him face 
to face." 


“*We're none of us the same!’* the boys reply, 

“For George lost both his legs; and Bill's stone 
blind; 

Poor Jim's shot through the lungs and like to die; 

And Bert's gone syphilitic; you'll not find 


A chap who's served that hasn't found some 
change.” 

And the Bishop said: “The ways of God are 
strange!"’ 


CoNSIDERABLE interest is manifested in 
Washington in a poem published in the 
Junior Red Cross News, especially as at- 
tention of most, people there is concen- 
trated on the Conference. 


ARMISTICE DAY, 1918-1921 
By Erne. Biarr Jorpan 


“Cease firing!’ Over all the world 

The swords were sheathed, the banners furled. 
“The War is dead!"’ the nations sang; 

Ten thousand thousand joy-belis rang! 
Hosanras rose from every shore, 

“Peace, peace is ours forevermore!” 


Before the joyous shouting died 

Dark war-clouds gathered far and wide. 
Men could not swiftly sweep away 
War's desolating tempest-sway, 

That down the ancient, wrathful years 
Has held them captive to their fears, 


In minds too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 
When children's friendships are world-wide 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and wars will cease; 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 


Written by an English soldier and 
printed in his volume ‘‘ Neighbors” (Mac- 
millan) is this which may stand as an ad- 
monition to all coming generations: 


TO MICHAEL 
By Witrrip Wits0on Gisson 
If the promise of your coming's true, 
And you should live through years of peace, 


O son of mine, forget not these, 
The sons of man, who died for you. 
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represents the Administration. 
majority leader and the latter the minority lea-er. 





FOUR LEGAL MINDS TO OPPOSE LAW AGAINST ARMS AND VIOLENCE. 


America's spokesmen, all! trained in the theory and practise of jurisprudence, are thus allocated by the New York Tribune: “Mr. Hughes 

Mr. Lodge and Mr. Underwood represent the Senate and the two party groups in it, the former being the 

Mr. Root represents the public and, more especially, that body of intelligent opinion 

striving for a fuller enforcement of international law and for larger international cooperation, which has long looked to him for leadership.” 
Every one will recognize, from left to right, Mr. Root. Mr. Underwood, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Lodge. 














WHO’S WHO AT THE 


LAIN LAWYERS, STATESMEN with 

legal training, and authorities on inter- 

national law so largely predominate in 
the Conference that future historians, who may 
agree with the contemporary public in finding 
the official title, ‘‘The Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament,”’ both too indefinite and too 
bundlescome, may be justified in calling it for 
short “The Lawyers’ Conference.” The coun- 
sors of the nations, in this supreme attempt 
to safeguard the lives, fortunes, and sacred honor 
of the world’s citizens, almost all had preliminary 
training as counselors at law. A review of the 
thirty-two delegates who head the delegations 
representing the chief nations reveals a selected 
group of the most famous statesmen of the day, 
most of whom have built their achievements on 
a legal basis. Ex-President Wilson’s statement 
that he wanted no lawyers mixed up in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty may 
be recalled, together 
with Ex-Secretary 
of State Lansing’s 
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A PRINCE FROM THE EAST 


He is Prince ltyesato Toku- 
gawa. with a European rep- 
utation as a “democratic 
aristocrat,’’ one of the three 
leaders of the complete Japa- 
nese delegation of some 
seventy members. 








CONFERENCE 


Our own delegation, which observers both 
here and abroad look upon as the mainspring 
of the Conference, is headed by three former 
lawyers, Secretary Hughes, Mr. Root and Mr. 
Underwood, and one member, Senator Lodge, 
The British 
delegation, which includes representatives from 
Canada, New Zealand, India and Australia, is 
led by an 


who was admitted to the bar. 


ex-lawyer, and contains numerous 
other legal minds in its personnel. Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, the British Ambassador, will act 
as alternate during the postponement of the visit 
of the Premier, David Lloyd George. These 
two delegations, the British and the American, 
predicts Samuel Blythe, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, can effectively guarantee the suc- 
cess of the Conference if they will work together. 
The Englishmen, to take up their names and 
achievements in order, are: 





Tue Ricut Hon- 
ORABLE DavipD 
Luioyp George, O. 
M., Prime Min- 
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4 DIPLOMATIC BARON 
The Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington, Baron Ki- 
juro Shidehara, chosen as 
ome of the three repre- 
sentatives of his country, 
has been characterized as 
“one of the most able of 

active diplomats.” 














rejoinder that he would rather 
trust lawyers than diplomats. Old- 
line professional diplomats, men 
who have spent their lives in the 
diplomatic service, are notable for 
their scarcity. Less than half a 
dozen of the delegates can be in- 
cluded in this category. The re- 
mainder are scattered through 
almost as many professions as there 
are remaining delegates. A prince, 
an admiral, a railway director, a 
labor leader, a social worker, an 
editor, and a military authority 
are among the delegates present. 
Far greater variety is shown, of 
course, among the hosts of experts 
that accompany the delegates and 
make up the complete delegations. 





ister and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury. He is fifty-eight years old, 
a solicitor by profession, and has 
been a Member of Parliament 
for Carnarvon, Wales, since 1890. 
His advance to the highest post in 
his country came by the successive 
steps of the offices of President of 
the Board of Trade, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Minister of 
Munitions, and Secretary of State 
for War. His present appoint- 
ment dates from 1916, and he 
has directed the policies of Great 
Britain through the most difficult 
and trying period of modern his- 
tory. He is, says Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson, “‘the most picturesque 
and challenging figure of the 
English-speaking race,” and a 
Cockney publicist once said of 
him, ‘‘’E’s the bloke wot they 
gets to do wot no other bloke 
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AN ADMIRAL AND SCHOLAR 


As Minister of the Japanese 
Navy, and as the author of 
several naval commentaries, 
Admiral Kato is said to be 
worthy of upholding Japanese 
dignity both on the Pacific 
and at the Conference. 
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FOUR MEN FROM ENGLAND—AND ONE FROM CANADA. 

The agreement of the American and British representatives, in the view of many editorial commentators, will guarantee the success of the Con- 

ference. The man shown at the extreme left, Sir Robert Borden, former Premier of Canada, is counted on to help them agree, since, if his 


background is English, he is said to recognize that Canada and America are in the same boat when it comes to world politics. The other men are, 
reading from left to right, Lord Lee, Lloyd George, A. J. Balfour and Sir Auckland Geddes. 
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ean’t, or else is ‘fraid to.”’ Sir Philip Gibbs, the journalist, who 
does not approve of most of his recent policies, says he is ‘‘at 
bottom an idealist.” 


Tre Ricut Honoras_e Artuour J. Batroor, O. M., F. R. S., 
Lord President of the Council, was born in 1848. He has inter- 
ested himself deeply in educational work, especially in connection 
with the Scotch universities. The more important of his many 
offices have been those of Secretary for Scotland, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Prime Minister, First Lord of the Admiralty, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord President of the 
Council since 1919. He headed the British Mission to the 
United States in 1917. He is the author of several works 
on philosophical and economic subjects, and his philosophical 
temper makes him, in the words of Sir Beerbohm Tree, a 
man ‘‘calm in crisis and unfussed in victory.” 


Tue Ricut HonoraBLe THE 
Lorp Lee or Farenuam, G. B. E., 
K. C. B., First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, has traveled widely over 
the Far East and the North Amer- 
ican Continent. Born in 1868, in 
his youth he served in the Royal 
Artillery and later became Pro- 
fessor of Strategy and Tactics in 
the Royal Military College, Cana- 
da. He was a British Military 
Attaché with the United States 
Army during the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, and later an attaché 
at Washington, where he married 
Miss Ruth Moore, of New York. 
Altho he had retired from the 
British Army in 1900, he re- 
entered it during 1914 as Colonel. 
Among this various parliamentary 
and military offices, he served in 
the Ministry of Munitions, as 
Personal Military Secretary to the 
Seeretary of State for War, Mr. 
Lloyd George, in 1916, as Direc- 
tor-General of Food Production, 
and Minister of Agriculture. He 
received his present appointment 
in February, 1921. 


Sir Rospert Borpen, G. C. M. G., K. C., M. P., former Prime 
Minister of Canada, and representative of Canada at the Con- 
ference, is said to believe in the “‘general principle that in foreign 
relations in which one or other of the Dominions has a paramount 
interest, the view of the Dominion in question shall be not merely 
heard and considered but shall prevail.’” He was born in 1854, 
practised law in Canada, served in the Canadian Parliament 
for many years, and has been leader of the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons since 1901. He was Prime Minister 
of Canada from 1911 to 1920, and represented that country in 
the Imperial War Cabinet, 1917, and at the Imperial War Con- 
ference, 1918. 








FRANCE’S LEADER. 


Aristide Briand, Premier of 
France, is a Celt, like Lloyd 
George of England, and like 
him also in many other ways. 
In common with seyeral of 
the most influential dele- 
gates, he is of humble birth, 
and is backed by a thorough 
legal education. 











Senator Toe HonoraBie Georce F. Pearce, J. P., Austra- 
lian Minister for Defense, and representative of Australia at the 
Conference, began life as a carpenter and joiner. His first public 

. work was in organizing trades unions and political associations. 


He has headed various labor bodies, and since 1901 has been a 
Member of the Australian Parliament. His terms of service as 
Minister of Defense cover 1908-9, 1910-13, and since 1914. In 
1911 he was chosen as a Member of the Imperial Conference, 
He is a writer, chiefly on labor subjects. 


Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Member of the Vice-Regal 
Council of the Government of India, will represent India at the 
Conference. Called ‘‘the outstanding representative of moderate 
opinion in India,” he is considered the most prominent non- 
official leader of the Moderate Party. His first international fame 
came when he was appointed to represent the people of India 
at the Imperial Conference in London in 1921. He is President 
of the Servants of India Society, an organization devoted chiefly 
to social and humanitarian work. 


Tue HonoraB_e Sir J. W. Satmonp, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, will 
represent that Dominion at the 
Conference... He was. born in 
England, but went to New Zea- 
land, where he became a Bar- 
rister of the Supreme Court in 
1887. Later he was Professor 
of Law at the University of 
Adelaide and at Victoria Uni- 
versity College in Wellington. 
His political offices have been 
those of Counsel to the Law 
Drafting Office of the New Zea- 
land Government and Solicitor- 
General for New Zealand, and 
he is a writer on legal history 
and jurisprudence. 








Tue Ricur HonoraBie Sir 
AvuckLAND Geppes, K.C.B., 
British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, will act as a delegate in the 
absence of the Prime Minister 
or of any other delegate. He 
has been Professor of Anatomy 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Dublin, and at McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, and he was also 
Principal of the last-named uni- 
versity in 1919-1920. During 
the South African War he became a Lieutenant of the Third 
Highland Light Infantry, and served also in the European War 
in 1914-1916. Later he was made successively Director of 
Recruiting, Minister of National Service, President of the Local 
Government Board, Minister of Reconstruction, and President 
of the Board of Trade. In 1920 he was appointed Ambassador 
to the United States. 


ITALY’S LAWYER 


Signor Schanzer, who will 
speak for Italy, is a Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law 
in the University of Naples. 
He is the author of many 
juridical studies, and is said to 
be “‘a special authority on 
emigration,’’ as it affects 
Italy and America. 











THE JAPANESE REPRESENTATIVES 

Prince ToxuGawa, while in Washington in 1910, was intro- 
duced by ‘“‘Uncle Joe’? Cannon, to every member of Congress 
then present. Among the members, says the Newark News, 
was Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, the most rabid anti- 
Japanese in the House, and as everybody applauded, Prince Toku- 
gawa knew, he afterwards told a news correspondent in Tokyo, 
‘there could be no war between Japan and the United States.” 
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Copyr'ght 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca. 
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Actual photograph of Goodyear Cushion Tire after 25,000 miles of running in two 
years service for the Boston Store, Chicago. nois; insert of cross section of Good- 
year Cushion Truck Tire, showing Goodyear Patented Hollow Center Construction 


HE utmost in cushioning and wearing capacity is furnished 

uninterruptedly by Goodyear Cushion Tires. They are 
recommended as equipment on all four wheels of lighter trucks 
and on front wheels of trucks engaged in heavy duty. Through- 
out their long life they never lose their resilience, because their 
cushioning action results from their Goodyear patented hollow- 
center design. This center is egg-shaped, with convex sides 
that flex easily and absorb the shocks of the road, protecting the 
truck and the load in rough going. Goodyear Cushion Tires 
come in sizes that fit standard wheels, and are easily and quickly 
applied. For other types of hauling, Goodyear makes other 
special tires— Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solid Tires, Good- 
year Cord Truck Tires. Call upon your Goodyear dealer for 
the benefit of his unbiased judgment in selecting the particular 
Goodyear Tire that will serve you longest and best. 
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But for’ the matter of a little revolution in 1867, the Prince 
would to-day be the real ruler of Japan in place of the present 
Emperor. He is ‘“‘not only a prince of the blood, and the head 
of the descendants of the last of the Shoguns, but he is also 
President of the House of Peers, a democrat in his views and 
actions, a member of no political party, and a student of interna- 
tional affairs.”” He is also a globe-trotter, a fluent speaker of 
English, and a “cultured philosopher with a sense of humor.” 
He will be accompanied, still to quote the Newark News, by 
‘an assistant as secretary general of the delegation who is one 
of the most diplomatic of the younger officials of the empire. 
This is Masaro Hanihara, who has 
spent twelve years in America as 
an attaché of the Japanese Em- 
bassy at Washington and asconsul- 
general at San Francisco. He, 
too, speaks English perfectly, has 
a wide acquaintance and never 
forgets a face or a name. He is 
a hail-fellow-well-met, who makes 
friends at every turn, but is not 
superficial. He has been a student 
of American affairs, and so imprest 
upon the Government at Tokyo 
his views that he has served as 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He is expected to prove as much 
an asset to Japan at the Confer- 
ence as was Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo for China during the peace 
negotiations at Paris.”’ 











Photo International 
BELGIUM'S DELEGATE 


Apmrrat Karo, Minister of the 
Navy, was chosen, says the Japan 
Advertiser (Tokyo), because he has 
expert knowledge of the parts of 
the Pacific which will come under 
review, and is also a skilled diplo- 
mat with a knowledge of English. 
The Yamato (Tokyo) says that 
the appointment is criticized on 
the ground that, ‘in Prussia of 
old, military men have been often appointed to represent 
that country in peace conferences in order to break them 
up. It is likely that Japan will be misunderstood as trying 
to imitate the old German methods.’’ Admiral Kato’s expres- 
sions of hope for the success of the Conference, on landing at 
San Francisco, seemed calculated to allay any fears along 
this line. : 

The Vice-Admiral, according to ‘‘Who’s Who in Japan,”’ was 
born in 1859, of Samurai stock, graduated from the Naval 
College, and reached the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1908. During 
the Russo-Japanese War he is said to have been the ‘“‘right- 
hand officer of Admiral Togo and Kamimura.”’ 

Jiji, of Tokyo, explains for the information of the public, 
and also of many American newspaper editors who has accepted 
Prince Tokugawa as the leader of the delegation that— 

“In the order of ranking in the imperial court, Prince Toku- 
gawa is classed lower than Admiral Baron Kato and Baron 
Shidehara. But the duties of the 
delegates should not be deter- 


Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne, Belgian Am- 
bassador to the United 
States, will serve as his 
country's representative at 
the Conference, assisted by 
a number of Belgian ad- 
visers from Brussels and 
the Far East. 











has proved that he is “eminently fitted for a place among 
the envoys at the Washington Conference.”’ 


THE FRENCH DELEGATION 


ArtstiIpE Brranp, Prime Minister of France, ‘‘ almost invaria- 
bly goes to the door himself when his bell rings’’; manages, with 
David Lloyd George of England, ‘‘to dominate the international] 
seene”’; like Lloyd George has ¢‘the eloquence, imagination, mag- 
netism” of the Celt; began life in “the humblest circum- 
stances,”’ and is, on the whole, ‘“‘the most elusive personality in 
world polities.”" So says a writer in Current Opinion, who adds 
that “his genius resides wholly 
in his capacity to create the 
atmosphere in which the de- 
cisive vote must be given. No 
living politician anywhere in the 
world has snatched so many vic- 
tories from so many defeats.” 
Briand, beginning his career as 
a lawyer, has served as Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies since 
1902. He has held the offices of 
Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts, Minister of Justice 
and Cults, President of the Coun- 
cil, and Minister of the Interior. 
During the war, in 1915-1917, 
he was Prime Minister, and was 
reappointed in January, 1921. 
When his public duties do not 
require his presence in Paris, he 
delights in working on his little 
ink in ~ Ronearng “drest as a canes De. A. wee 

“Shae Karnebeek, Holland's Min- 
peasant, and driving a good bar- ister of Foreign Affairs, 
gain for his produce.” 











Photo Keystone View Co. 
TO SPEAK FOR HOLLAND 


heads the four delegates 
from the Netherlands, 
whose possessions in the 
Pacific give her a particular 
interest in the deliberations 
of the Conference. 


Renf& Viviani, former Prime 
Minister of France, was born in 
Algeria, but went to Paris to 
study law, and remained there. 
He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1893. He is a 
Socialist, as was Briand, and served as the first head of the 
Department of Labor when that bureau was created. When, in 
1917, he headed the French Mission to America, his power as an 
orator gained him the epithet ‘‘The eloquent voice of France.” 











Senator ALBERT SaRRAvT, Minister of Colonies, is a distin- 
guished Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and has held the 
offices of General Counsel of the canton of Lezignan and Under- 
Seeretary of State for the Interior. As long ago as 1899 he wrote 
a historical study on the referendum and the plebiscite, and has 
written on other political subjects. 


JuLES JussERAND, Ambassador to the United States, has held 
diplomatic posts in London and Copenhagen, and is now Dean of 
the Ambassadors at Washington, having received his appoini- 
ment in 1902. He is a noted French authority on English litera- 
ture and manners, especially of the Elizabethan period, and has 
written extensively on literary subjects. 


THE CHINESE DELEGATES 





mined by that order alone. There 
is no question but that Prince 
Tokugawa, for many years the 
President of the House of Peers, 
is, in point of popularity, far 
above a cabinet minister and an 
ambassador abroad. That he 
will oceupy the first place among 
the delegates as did Prince Saionji 
at the time of the Paris Peace 
Conference, there is no question. 
He has no connections with any 
political party nor with the mili- 
tarists nor bureaucrats.” 


‘Baron Kiuvro SHIpDEHARA, be- 
ginning his career as a graduate 
from the law college of Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1895, en- 
tered his country’s diplomatic ser- 
vice a year later, rose through a 
suecession of appointments all over 
the world, and reached the post of 
Counsellor of the Japanese Em- 
bassy at Washington in 1912. His 
term as the Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington, says Jiji of Tokyo, 


© Underwood & Underwood 








© Keystone View Co. 
TWO OF CHINA'S SPOKESMEN 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Minister in London 
(shown to the reader's left), and S. Alfred Sze, Minister 
in Washington, will speak for the North China Govern- 
ment, which alone, in spite of protest from South China, 
is recognized by the Conference. These two delegates, as 
well as the other two in the Chinese delegation, were 
educated in American universities. 


All of the Chinese delegates are 
graduates of American Universities. 
Dr. W. W. Yen, MINISTER OF 
Foreign AFFAIRS, came to Amer- 
ica in 1895, took a degree at the 
University of Virginia, and went 
back to China in 1900. He was 
a professor of English in St. John’s 
University at Shanghai, and En- 
glish editor of the Commercial Press. 
He has translated many useful 
books, including the Standard En- 
glish-Chinese Dictionary, and has 
been connected with various s0- 
cial and educational organizations. 
When Dr. Wu Ting Fang was 
Minister at Washington, in 1908, 
Dr. Yen was appointed Second 
Secretary of the Chinese Legation, 
but was recalled to China a year 
later to organize and head a press 
bureau. After various promotions he 
became Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and Minister to Germany 
and Denmark. He stayed in Ger- 
many unti! after China’s declaration 
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Are you planning to build? 
Do you manufacture wood products? 
Are you an Architect or an Engineer? 
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HEN you should know that our Redwood lumber and mill 
work prices, in common with all other lumber prices, are at 
their lowest point—and it’s the right time for the buyer to buy. 


Our present prices for Redwood are 
the result of a thoroughgoing study of 
every operation in our Redwood pro- 
duction, and are based on adjustments, 
and improvements in our handling and 
manufacture of Redwood which have 
reduced our costs—prices made possible 
only by big-unit, efficient production in 
mills covering over 5 acres that have a 
daily capacity of half a million feet of 
Redwood lumber. 


Therefore, we suggest to every person 
who is planning to build, to manufac- 
turers of wood specialties, to architects 
and engineers who are or will be in the 
market for lumber, that now is the 
time to place orders for Redwood. 


The emphasis which our extensive 
advertising has placed on the remark- 
able rot-resisting qualities of Redwood, 
its endurance under all conditions of 
exposure to climate, soil moisture, acid 
and alkaline solutions, its remarkable 
insulating and fire-resisting qualities, 
its fitness for interior finish and for 
such specialties as burial caskets—our 
emphasis on these properties of 
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Redwood may have given the impres- 
sion that Redwood is an expensive 
wood. Redwood is not expensive. 


Many kinds of lumber, which cannot 
compare with Redwood in quality or 
length of service or in resistance to rot, 
decay, fire or chemical action, cost 
practically as much as Redwood. More- 
over, the high percentage of clear wood 
and the resultant small waste tend 
further to make Redwood inexpensive, 
compared with most other woods. 


To prospective home builders, desir- 
ous of knowing the economies and 
advantages which the use of 
Redwood in home building assures, a 
postcard to our Chicago or New York 
office will bring our Redwood Con- 
struction Booklet featuring Redwood 
for exterior construction and finish. 


Architects, builders and industrial 
and engineering executives should 
write for our “Engineering Digest” 
and “Construction Digest’’ which con- 
tain technical information and standard 
specifications on the use of Redwood. 


¢ Pacific Lumber Co, 


OF ILLINOIS 








2085 McCormick Building, Chicago ; 
No. 40 Rector St. Bldg., New York City Kansas City 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 

San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Export Company: A. F. THANE & CO. 

No. 40 Rector St. Bldg, New York City 
$11 California Street, San Francisco 
The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
Members of the Calijornia Redwood Association 
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Redwood should 
be specified for 


Exterior Construc- 
tion— 
including—Colonial sid- 
ing, clapboards,shingles, 
door and window frames 
utters, eaves, water 
tables and mud sil!s— 
porch rails, balusters 
and columns — mould- 
ings and lattice 
Pickets and fencing 
Pergolas and green- 
houses 


Interior Finish 
Industrial Uses 


Tanks and vats for 
water. chemicals and oil 
Factory roofs and gut- 


ters 
Wood block flooring 






Wood Specialties 
Such as — Caskets and 
burial boxes — Incuba- 
tors and ice cream cab- 
inets—Cigar and candy 
boxes, etc. 





Railroad Uses 


Such as—Railroad ties 
and tunnel timbers 
Signal wire conduits and 
water tanks 

Car siding and roofing 





Farm and Dairy 
Uses 

Such as — Silos, 

and troughs : 

Hog feeders and imple- 

ment sheds 

Wood block floors, etc. 






tanks 
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Even our “hurry-up breakfasts” 
are a pleasure with the Armstrong 
Table Stove. Everything is cooked 
right on the table—waffles and all 
—piping hot and delicious. 


Breakfast for Four 


WITCH on the current—almost instantly the Arm- 

strong Table Stove reaches the proper tempera- 
ture. Three things all cook at the same time and 
there is enough of each one to serve four people. 


Toast and waffles are browned on both sides at the 
same time. No turning is necessary. No grease for 
the waffles. The Armstrong Waffle Iron is greaseless. 


You can boil, fry, toast, steam or broil on the Arm- 
strong Table Stove. A complete equipment of light, 
aluminum utensils comes with the stove: griddle, deep 
boiling pan, four egg cups and rack and toaster. 


The utensils fit snugly into position. The two heat 
units concentrate all of the heat upon them. None is 
wasted. The tilting plug that never sticks gives you 
perfect control of the stove. It costs no more to 
operate the Armstrong Table Stove than it does to use 
the ordinary single electric toaster. 


The Armstrong Table Stove is for sale by most 
electrical and hardware dealers. It costs $12.50. The 
waffle iron is $4.00 extra. Write for our booklet B. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
138 W. Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 





ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
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of war upon that country, and then went 
to Denmark and functioned there until 
May, 1920. His appointment as Foreign 
Minister was made in August, 1920. His 
family is said to be “perhaps the only 
one in China of which all the members 
received their education in England or 
America.” 


Dr. Sao-Ke ALFRED Sze, Chinese 
Minister at Washington, also received his 
education in America, coming to this coun- 
try in 1893 and graduating from Cornell 
University in 1901. The first of his govern- 
ment appointments was that of Secretary 
to Viceroy Chang Chi-Tung in 1902. Ip 
1907 he became director of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, and in later years he 
has held other railway directorships, 
After serving in many diplomatic posts, 
in 1914 he became Chinese Minister to 
London, where he remained five years. 
He was one of the five Chinese delegates 
attending the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles, and received his appointment as 
Minister to the United States in February, 
1921. 


Dr. Cuunc-Hur Wane, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court at Peking, was 
born in 1882. During the Boxer Rebellion 
he went to Japan to study political science, 
and came from there to the United States, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law from Yale Law School in 1904. 
He translated the German Civil Code into 
English, and his work is considered the 
best translation of it that has ever been 
rendered. He traveled in Europe, studying 
jurisprudence and international law in 
England, France and Germany. His 
diplomatic career began in 1907, as Assis- 
tant to the Chinese representative to the 
Second Hague Conference. In 1912 he was 
appointed first Minister of Justice of the 
newly formed Republican Government at 
Peking, but in the same year he resigned, 
and engaged in editorial work. In 1916 
he was appointed President of the Law 
Codification Commission of China. He 
served as delegate to the Second Assembly 
of the League of Nations and has been 
characterized as ‘‘one of the most promis 
ing intellectual leaders of the new era in 
China.” 


Dr. V. K. Wetiineton Koo, former 
€hinese Minister to the United States, 
is the youngest delegate, born in 1888. He 
is a graduate of Columbia University, and 
during his student days was a popular 
member of the university debating team, 
and served as editor of the Columbia 
Spectator. He returned to China in 1911 
and was appointed Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of China, later becoming Secretary 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 
1914 he was Counsellor to the Foreign 
Office. The next year he was named as 
Chinese Minister to Mexico, but was trans- 
ferred to Washington, where he acted as 
Minister unti] 1921. At the Peace Con- 
ference he was China’s chief delegate, and 
later served as the Chinese representative 
on the Council of the League. He is the 
author of a book on ‘‘The Status of Aliens 
in China.” : 


THE ITALIAN DELEGATION 


Marcuese Detia TorrReETTA, who heads 
the delegates from Italy, was made-Minis 
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; ter of Foreign Affairs in July of the present 


He is said to have a profound knowl- 
edge of the Balkans, and spent many years 
of his diplomatic career in Russia. After 
the war he was Minister at Vienna, and 
was selected to go to Paris as a member of 


the Commission for the Rehabilitation of 


Austria. 


Senator CarLo ScHANZER, former Min- 
ister of the Treasury, was born in Vienna, 
but became from choice a citizen of Trieste. 
He began his public career as a vice- 
librarian of the Senate, and after having 
beld several important positions, he was 
appointed Minister of the Treasury in the 
Nitti Cabinet. He has published many 
works of a juridical nature, the chief of 
which is on *‘ War and Treaties Law in the 
States Ruled by Representative Govern- 
ment.”” After the publication of this book 
he was appointed Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law in the University of Naples. 
He is considered Italy’s foremost authority 
on emigration problems. 


Senator Lvic1 ALBEeRTINI has been 
editor of the Milan Corriere della Sera 
since 1900, and is said to have made it 
“the most important Italian paper.” 
He was one of the chief promoters of 
Italy's intervention in the Great War, and 
neutralist senators, according to the 
English ““Who’s Who,” “fiercely contested 
his nomination, but they were defeated.” 
He is accompanied by his son, who will 
act as secretary. 


THE DELEGATES FROM HOLLAND 


JonKHEER Dr. H. A. van KarRNEBEEK, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was at one 
time Mayor of The Hague. As Foreign 
Minister during the war, in spite of the 
tremendous pressure brought to bear 
from -both sides, Dr. van Karnebeek 
“stood adamant on Holland's traditional 
policy of neutrality."". He was chosen as 
President of the first session of the League 
of Nations Assembly at Geneva. He is not 
yet fifty. 


JONKHEER Dr. F. BEELAERTS VAN 
BuokLanD holds the position of Chief of 
the Department of Diplomatic Affairs 
in the Foreign Ministry.’ For ten years he 
was Holland’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 


Dr. E. MoreEsco, until recently Seere- 
tary General of the Department-of Colonial 
Affairs, was lately appointed Vice-President 
of the Netherlands Indian Council. 


JONKHEER WILLIAM DE BeEeavrort, for- 


* mer Minister for the Netherlands at Wash- 


ington and recently appointed Minister to 
Greece, began his diplomatic career as 
attach6 of the Netherlands Legation at 
Washington in 1909. In 1911 he was sent 
to Tokyo, and later took charge of the 
Helland Consulate at Kobe, Japan. He 
has served his government in Peking, 
Paris, and Brussels, and has had three 
—— to Washington, the last in 


THE BELGIAN DELEGATE 


Baron E. pe CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE, 
Ambassador to the United States, was born 
m 1871. He has been engaged in diploma- 
fie work since 1893, in Vienna, Belgrade, 
Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, Peking, Paris, and 
London. He was Belgian Minister at 
Peking in 1910, and at Washington in 1917. 
Sinee 1919 he has been Belgian Ambassador 
to the United States. 
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Like Snowflakes 


in their texture— 
Like nut-meats in their taste 


Puffed Rice is a bubble grain—puffed by steam explosion to 8 times normal size. 

The grains are flimsy, flaky, crushing at a touch. The taste is like toasted nuts. 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat shot from guns. Over 100 million steam explosions 
occur in every kernel. 

Every food cell is blasted, so digestion is easy and complete. Every granule feeds. 


No foods like these 


These are Prof. Anderson's inventions—the only cereals with all food cells broken. 

No other process so fits grains for food. 

All the elements in the whole grain are in this way made available. 

Thus whole grains are made tempting so that children revel in them. They eat 
them morning, noon and night, between meals and at bedtime. 

When the best foods for children are the foods they love best, should they not be 
served in plenty? 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 





The supper dish—Punea Wheat in milk 


The Quaker Oals @mpany soie Makers 
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FORMER CONFERENCES THAT FAILED—AND SUCCEEDED 


“ss AM CONVINCED, alas,” cabies Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the Be!gian poet and p!aywright, in response to a query 
from Mr. Hearst’s New York American, ‘‘that the 

Washington Conference will be as use'ess as all those which 
have preceded it.’’ Other “leading minds of Europe,”’ which 
The American finds almost, if not quite, as pessimistic about the 
Washington Conference, call attention to the long list of failures 
that have marked mankind’s attempt to agree to mutual dis- 
armament. The desire for disarmament, one writer points out, 
is almost as old as the desire for war. Count Carlo Sforza, 
formerly Foreign Minister of Italy, while refusing to pre- 
judge the present Conference, mentions that in the matter 
of disarmament, ‘“‘the Roman Empire tried and failed, Chris- 
tianity has failed, Socialism has failed.” A spokesman for 
that public opinion both in 


York, which forbids the carrying of arms at any time without a 
special permit. 

Less successful was the attempt made on the ‘Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” the name given to the place between Guines 
and Andres, France, where Henry VIII met Francis I of Franee 
in June, 1520. The notables wore medals consisting largely of 
the figure of a lamb, as a token of peace, and the meeting was 
planned to inaugurate an era. of disarmament and Christian 
brotherhood. “Most elaborate arrangements were made 
for the accommodation of the two monarchs and their large - 
” says a writer in The Encyclopedia Britannica, de- 
In fact it appears that pomp 
We read: 


retinue, 
scribing this early conference. 
and circumstance constituted most of the agenda. 

Before the castle of Guines a temporary palace, covering 
an area of nearly 12,000 square 
yards, was erected for the re- 





Europe and America which, 
numerous observers assure us, 
“has swung from skepticism 
to the point where it now 
demands concrete results,” 
may reply that a good many 
attempts to build flying-ma- 
chines, also, came t) ncthing, 
before the first feebly success- 
ful machine was made. Most 
pessimists also overlook the 
fact that two previous ‘con- 
ferences on the limitation of 
armament’ have been measur- 
ably successful. The results 
appear in the long unguarded 
boundary between Canada and 
the United States, and in the 
reduced armaments agreed 
upon and maintained by Chile 
and the Argentine Republic. 
At least two former “Con- 
ferences on the Limitation of 
Armaments” have 
successful as their most opti- 
mistie supporters hoped. 

“The Truce of God” 
or Treuga Dei) represents one 
of the first historical attempts 
to get along with smaller 


been as 


(Frera 








HELP WANTED. 


The recurrent military malady that attacks the world, and leaves 

it with a bad headache and a desire for better health, is thus carica- 

tured by an artist,in the London Bystander. 

is really wrong with me,’ the artist imagines his ‘‘patient’’ asking, 
“IT suppose it couldn't possibly be swelled head?"’ 


ception of the English King. It 
was decorated in the most 
sumptuous fashion, and like 
the chapel, served by thirty- 
five priests, was furnished with 
a profusion of golden orna- 
ments. Some idea of the size 
of Henry’s following may he 
gathered from the fact that 
in one month 2,200 sheep and 
other viands ina similar pro- 
portion were consumed. In 
the fields beyond the castle. 
tents to the number of 2,800 
were erected for less distin- 
guished visitors, and the whole 
scene was one of the greatest 
animation. Ladies gorgeously 
clad, and knights, showing by 
their dress and bearing their 
anxiety to revive the glories 
and the follies of the age of 
chivalry, jostled mountebanks, 
mendicants and vendors of all 
kinds. 

Journeying from Calais 
Henry reached his headquar 
ters at Guines on the 4th of 
June, 1520, and Francis took 
up his residence at Andres. 
After Cardinal Wolsey, with 
a splendid train had visited 
the French King, the two 
monarchs met at the Val Dore, 
a spot midway between the 
two places, on the 7th. The 


“IT wish I knew what 








armaments and less fighting. 
Its terms affected individua!s, 
families and similar small units of the population, all of whom, in 
those brave days of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Europe, 
were accustomed to go armed to the teeth, very much as nations 
are to-day. The “Truce” provided that the general feuds and 
conflicts should end between Saturday evening and Monday 
morning. Between these hours men were not to wear their 
arms nor kill each other. The idea is said to have been “strongly 
advocated by the Bishop of Aquataine, in 1032.’’ According to 
“Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” (Putnam’s), “The clergy 
strenuously exerted their influence for the purpose. A synod at 
Roussillon, 1027, deereed that none should attack his enemy 
between Saturday evening (at the hour of nones) and Monday 
morning (at the hour of prime). Similar regulations were 
adopted in England, 1042 (sometimes Friday and Wednesday 
being chosen for the time). The Truce of God was confirmed by 
many Councils of the Church, especially the latter Council in 
1179.” Even tho a high degree of armament continued 
among individuals, families, and other small groups for some 
centuries after this time, the “limitation of armament’’ idea, 
thus introduced, was ultimately successful, reaching one of its 
modern developments in the so-called ‘Sullivan law” of New 


following days were taken up 
with tournaments, in which 
both kings took part, banquets and other entertainments, and 
after Wolsey had said mass the two sovereigns separated on 
the 24th. This meeting made a great impression on contem- 
poraries, but its political results were very small. 

Shakespeare’s description in the first act of “King Henry 
VIII,” tells of the ‘‘ view of earthly glory”’ in the lines: 

**To-day the French 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English; and to-morrow they 
Made Britain, India: every man that stood 
Showed like a mine. The dwarfish pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt.” 

The Great Congress of Vienna, of 1814-15, included, in its 
numerous and varied agenda, programs for the limitation of 
armaments, but none of the proposals progressed beyond the 
stage of discussion. Some two years later, on the other side of 
the world, a conference on the limitation of armament was held 
which, it is generally conceded, represents one of the outstanding 
political accomplishments of history. The basis of this agree- 
ment, which still endures and seems likely to endure indefinitely, 
is set forth in the following proclamation by the then President 
of the United States. This document, which may serve as @ 











A cold night—and the engine won’t start! 


A AE i Nt las 


More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating oils per week 


Not a balky, cantankerous engine that failed 
its owner—but a thoughtless, negligent owner 
who failed his engine! 

He failed to provide his car with a safe oil for 
winter use—an oil that would flow freely and 
function perfectly in cold weather. 

What happened? His oil congealed on a 
cold night. The engine, with bearings clogged, 
refused to budge. Even cranking was futile. 
He had to be towed home. 

What about your oil? Is it safe for winter 
use? You can’t afford to guess. Scored cyl- 
inders, burned-out bearings and irreparable 
damage may result. Here is a way to make 
absolutely certain. 

Use SUNOCO Motor Oil. It flows freely in 
the coldest weather. With the right type of 
SUNOCO in your crankcase you are absolutely 
safe from winter lubrication dangers. 

SUNOCO also protects you against the 
trouble and expense of carbon—increases your 
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engine power and gasoline mileage—reduces 
repair bills and lessens depreciation. 

SUNOCO has proved that high operating 
costs are usually the result of faulty lubrication 
—the penalty motorists pay for buying just 
oil.”’ 

Why not use SUNOCO and reduce your car 
expenses? Have your crankcase drained and 
cleaned before refilling with SUNOCO. Be cer- 
tain that you get genuine SUNOCO and the 
type specified for your car by the “Sunoco 
Lubrication Guide.” 

The time to change from summer to winter 
types of SUNOCO is when the average temper- 
ature is around 30 degrees F. above zero. 

Every motorist should have a copy of “‘Ac- 
curate Lubrication’”’—a booklet that tells how 
to operate your car with greater economy and 
efficiency. It is free. Ask your dealer or write 
us for a copy at once and give the name and 
address of your dealer, 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 


Philadelphia 


SUNOCO 


MOTOR OIL 


TO THE TRADE—A wonderful sales opportunity is open to dealers. Write for the Sunoco Sales Plan. 
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Branch Offices and Warehouses in 32 Principal Cities 
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model to the delegates gathered in Washington to discuss similar 
principles in larger application, runs as follows: 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, an arrangement was entered into at the city of 
Washington in the month of April, in the year of our Lord, 
1817, between Richard Rush, Esquire, at the time acting as 
Secretary for the Department of State of the United States, 
for and ir. behalf of the Government of the United States, and 
the Right Honorable Charles Bagot. His Britannic Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, for and in 
behalf of His Britannic Majesty, which arrangement is in the 
words following, to wit: 








tration, rather than upon limitation of armament, and such 
results as were obtained had to do with such minor matters 
as extradition, ete. On the 28th of May, 1902, however, came 
the Disarmament Agreement between Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic, which has been called ‘‘the only existing case of 
contractual reduction of armaments.” This view disregards 
the agreement between the United States and Canada,which may 
possibly have been considered rather an agreement not to arm 
than a true disarmament contract. The Chile-Argentinian 
agreement was signed, according to its preamble, “‘owing to 
the initiative and good offices of His Britannic Majesty,’ and 

follows very closely upon some 





“The naval foree to be main- 
tained upon tie American lakes 
by His Majesty and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 
shall henceforth be confined to 
the following vessels on each 
side, that is, 

“On Lake Ontario to one 
vessel, not exceeding to 100 
tons burden, and armed with 
one 18-Ib. cannon; 

“On the Upper lakes to 2 
vessels, not exceeding like bur- 
den, each armed with like foree; 

“On the waters of - Lake 
Champlain, to one vessei, not 
exceeding like burden, and 
armed with like force; 

‘** All other armed vessels on 
those lakes shall be forthwith 
dismantled, and no other vessels 
of war shall be there built or 
armed. 

“If either party should be 
hereafter desirous of annulling 
this stipulation, and should give 
notice to that effect to the 
other party, it shall cease to 
be binding after the expiration 
of six months from the date of 
such notice. 

“The naval force so to be 
limited shall be restricted to 
such service as will in no re- 
spect interfere with the proper 
duties of the armed vessels of 
the other party.” 

And whereas the Senate of 
the United States have ap- 
proved of the said arrange- 
ment, and recommended that 
it should be carried into effect, 
the same having also received 








A SKEPTICAL VIEW. 


Peace: “Now I command!” 
War: “How simple you are, my child!’ 


of the forms of agreement 
suggested for presentation at 
the present Washington con- 
ference. It provides as follows: 


Art. I.—In order to remove 
all cause of fear and distrust 
between the two countries, the 
governments of Chile and of 
the Argentine Republic agree 
not to take possession of the 
warships which they are hay- 
ing built, or for the present to 
make any other acquisitions. 
The .two governments further- 
more agree to reduce their 
respective fleets, according to 
an arrangement establishing a 
reasonable proportion betWeen 
the two fleets. This reduction 
to be made within one’ year 
from the date at which the 
present agreement shall be rati- 
fied. 

Art. II.—The two govern- 
ments respectively ‘promise not 
to increase ther maritime arma- 
ments during five years, unless 
the one who shall wish to in- 
crease them shall give the other 
eighteen months’ notice in 
advance. This agreement does 
not include any armaments 
for protecting the shore and 
ports, and each party will be 
at liberty to acquire any ves- 
sels (maquina flotante) intended 
for protection thereof, such as 
submarines, ete. 

ART. III.—The -reduction 
(i. e. ships disposed of) result- 
ing from this agreement will 
not be parted with to coun- 


—L'Asino (Rome). 








the sanction of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of His Britannic Majesty, 

Now, therefore, I, James Monroe, President of the United 
States, do, by this my proclamation, make known and declare 
that the arrangement aforesaid, and every stipulation thereof, 
has been duly entered into, concluded and confirmed, and is 
of full foree and effect. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, this 28th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord, 1818, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the forty-seeond. 

. JAMES MONROE 
By the President: 
John Quincey Adams, Secretary of State. 


Under our Treaty of January 11, 1909, with Great Britain, 
an International Joint Commission of three Americans and 
three Canadians is charged with the adjustment and settlement 
of international questions along the common frontier. 

A series of attempts to perfect similar arrangement among 
the countries of South America, both with and without the 
cooperation of the United States, followed the promulgation 
of the Canadian agreement. Conferences were held in Panama 
in 1824, at Lima in 1848, at Santiago in 1856, and Lima again 
in 1864, at Washington in 1889, in the City of Mexico in 
1901, and Buenos Aires in 1910. At most of these conferences 
stress was put upon arbitration, especially compulsory arbi- 


tries having any dispute with 
either of the two contracting parties. 

Art. IV.—In order to facilitate the transfer of the pending 
orders the two governments agree to increase by two months 
the time stipulated for the beginning of the construction of 
the respective ships. They will give instructions accordingly. 


Europe, in the meantime, had made two large, ambitious, 
and unsuccessful attempts at disarmament. The first Hague 
Conference, called by the Czar Nicholas II of Russia, was pro- 
jeted, in the words of the Czar’s invitation, “to put an end 
to these incessant armaments and to seek the means of ward- 
ing off the calamities which are threatening the whole ‘world: 
such is the supreme duty which is to-day imposed on all 
states.” It was officially proposed as ‘‘A Conference on Dis- 
armament,” this title being afterwards changed to ‘Peace 
Conference.” It was tobe ‘‘above all, an international dis- 
cussion of the most efficacious means of putting a limit to the 
present progressive development of armaments.” 

The first item on the program accepted for discussion read: 


“I. An understanding stipulating the non-increase, for a 
definite period, of the present effective military and naval forces, 
and also of the military budgets pertaining to them; and a pre- 
liminary investigation of the means by which even a reduction 
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Before Breakfast 
Good Humor 


There is a pretty general When your teeth are 
ideathat most people area clean and your mouth is 
little grouchy before break- clean, they taste clean. A 


fast. clean taste is as hard to de- 
The fact is that a manis__ scribe as the taste of pure 
sidom in his best humor water, but it’s pleasant. 








until he has scrubbed out You will find it much 
his mouth: easier to smile, easier to 

Pebeco Tooth Paste liv- chat, more pleasure to eat, 
es up the inside of the whenyourteethand mouth 
mouth just as cold water have been refreshed and 
improves the feel of your cleaned by Pebeco Tooth 


face in the morning. Paste. 

The way to get over that Use Pebeco night and 
just-got-up feelingistogive morning that your teeth 
theteeth athorough brush- may last longer and your 
ing with Pebeco. mouth taste better. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 






Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 
11 Madison Avenue, New York City 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Also Makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream and 
Lysol Toilet Soap 
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Have You 
“Acid-Mouth” 
2 


. 
It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 


These Test Papers Will Tell You—Sent 
Free With Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


There are probably many causes that con- 


this 
destroying condition, by the simple an! in- 
ing experiment with the test 


tongue. If it turns pink, you have “Acid- 
Mouth.” Brush your teeth with Pebeco and 
make another test. The paper will not change 
color, thus demonstrating how Pebeco helps 
to counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 

Just send a post-card for Free Test Papers 
and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. 
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The Kenwood—Style M-82 


‘th delightful comfort of a fine-locking 
oO 


rsheim is a surprise to the man who 
puts on his first pair. No shoes have more 
style and comfort built into them. No 
shoes satisfy so completely. 


The Florsheim Shoe—$10 and $12 
Photographic Booklet “Styles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CoO. 
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WHITE STAR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


To the West Indies, Panama Canal 
and South America: Three cruises, 
averaging about four weeks each. 
Turquoise sea, cloudless skies, gleam- 
ing white roads, palm trees, 
oranges and cocoanuts, with 
changing scenes of vivid island 
life, under the flags of half a 
dozen nations. Here were the paths 
of the pirates, and the little lands 
where great adventurers played with 
fate and history. Cuba first welcomes 
you, then Jamaica. Every American 
should see the Canal—engineering 
wonder of the world. 

A visit to La Guayra and Caracas (in- 
cluding a marvelous climb up the Maritime 
Andes over one of the oddest railroads in 
the world) gives an entrancing glimpse of 
South America. Tropical Trinidad, lovely 
Barbados, gay and tragic Martinique, the 
Virgin Is and Porto Rico are also 


yours, 










The famous ocean truiser Megantic of the 
White Star Line, 20,000 tons displacement, 
having the largest dimensions of any ship 
sailing to the tropics, has been chosen for 
these distinguished cruises to brilliant 
Southern waters and sunny lands. White 
Star service, known the world over as ut- 
most in ocean comfort, provides for you a 
delightful and luxurious home aboard ship. 
First cruise from New York January 17th. 
Second cruise February 18th. Third cruise 
March 20th. No passports required. 


Beautiful color booklet sent on request. 


fount n'y ingle Hon eae ad 


9 Broadway, New York City 
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in these forces and budgets may be secured 
in the future.” 


This item was taken up by Commission 
No. 1, together with the related items of 
prohibiting or limiting the use of new and 
more powerful weapons, explosives, pro- 
jectiles from balloons, submarines and 
other new engines of destruction. 

But arbitration and other means of pje- 
venting warfare, the last item on the 
agenda, became the chief topic of dis. 
eussion and fruitful action. 

Military and naval sub-committees took 
up technical questions first, and could not 
agree on a definition of “‘new”’ types of 
weapons or a limit for invention. At this 
conference, it is noted, all of the twenty-six 
powers represented, except the United 
States and Great Britain, agreed “to 
abstain from the use of projectiles the 
object of which is the diffusion of asphyxi- 
ating or deleterious gases.” 
prohibition upon the hurling of projectiles 


A five-year 


from balloons or by other new analogous 
means was voted; also prohibition of the 
use of ‘‘dum-dum” bullets. The proposal 
to prohibit submarines was dropt. By 
resolution the Conference recommended 
that the governments make fuller serious 
study in the technical field of new imple- 
ments of warfare. 

On the main question of limitation of 
armament, military and naval, the Con- 
ference limited itself to voting that ‘a 
limitation of the military expenses which 
now burden the world is greatly to be 
desired in the interests of the material 
and moral well-being of mankind,” and 
that “the governments, having regard to 
the propositions advanced in the Con- 
ference, shall take up the study of the 
possibility of an agreement concerning 
the limitation of armed forces on land and 
sea, and of military budgets.” 

The propositions advanced are quite 
as timely to-day as they were then. The 
list runs: 

MILITARY 

1. Establishment of an international 
agreement for a term of five years for 
the non-augmentation of the actual num- 
ber of the peace effectives quartered at 
home. 

2. Fixing the number of peace effectives 
of the armies of all the powers, colonial 
troops excepted. 

3. Maintenance (non-augmentation) for 
the same term of the amount of the military 
budgets at present in force. 


NAVAL 


1. Acceptance of the principle of fixing 
for a term of three years the amount 
of naval budgets (each government for 
itself). 

2. Agreement not to augment the total 
thereof during this triennial period. 

3. Obligation to make known in advanee 
for the same period: , 

(a) the total tonnage of warships 
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it is proposed to build, without de- 
fining the type of build. 

(b) The number of naval officers and 
crews; 

(ec) The expenditure for port work (coast 
fortifications) such as forts, basins, ar- 
senals, ete. 


Many Commission members saw only 
difficulties in budget fixing, due to varying 
government financial systems and methods 
of accounting, as well as difficulties re- 
garding guarantees which nations might 
offer for executing such an international 
agreement. 

Germany’s military representative de- 
elared that it would be impossible to 
determine separately the extent and the 
force of a single part of the complicated 
machinery of a modern army and the cor- 
related factors of national defense—such 
as public instruction, the railway system, 
fortified places, ete. The military com- 
mittee reported : 


“That it would be very difficult to fix, 
even for a period of five years, the figure of 
effectives without regulating at the same 
time other elements of the national de- 
fense. 

“That it would not be less difficult to 
regulate, by an international convention, 
the elements of this defense organized in 
each country according to very different 
views. 

“In consequence, the Committee regret 
not to be able to accept the proposition 
made in the name of the Russian Govern- 
ment. They believe that a more thorough 
study of the question by the governments 
themseives is desirable. 


No further gevernment studies of con- 
sequence were forthcoming by the time 
when, eight years later, the call for the 
Second Hague Conference (of 1907) was 
issued. That call expressly barred ques- 
tions “‘which may concern the limitation 
of military or naval forces.”” Great Britain 
and the United States, however (Mr. Root 
was then Secretary of State), reserved the 
right to bring up the subject, and eventually 
did so, at one session, when the Conference 
simply reaffirmed and emphasized the 
Conference resolutions of 1899. Inci- 
dentally the British delegate offered to 
xchange information concerning govern- 
ment plans of constructing warships and 
the expenditures involved, in order to 
facilitate exchange of views on reductions 
which by common agreement might be 
effected. 

The League of Nations provisions, in 
the Versailles Treaty, have much to say 
on the subject of disarmament. ‘“‘In order 
to render possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral limitation of the armaments of all 
nations,” the Treaty stipulates, ‘‘Germany 
undertakes strictly to observe the military, 
naval and air clauses” of the Treaty. 
These clauses, framed by military repre- 
sentatives of the victors at Paris, detail 
% complete a disarmament as experts 
could devise, and the Treaty further 


_®eates Inter-Allied Commissions of Con- 


a over each of the three kinds of arma- 
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No, 96. Your local 
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him the same day we 
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comfort and its wearability. 

A booklet “Five Thousand Mile Shoes” 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 
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AMO FOREIGH COUNTRES 
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Clamp it on 
bed or chair; 
or anywhere 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table 


SEW- 
Clamp it on 
sewing ma- 
chine or table 





SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirror or 
any handy 
place 


Adjusto-Jite 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


Ts lamp of a thousand practical uses. 
Clamps—stands—hangs—anywhere and 
everywhere. All the light you need where and 
when you need it. Prevents eye strain—reduces 
light bills. No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and com- 

pact. Clamp is felt-lined—can't 
scratch. Guaranteed five 
Complete with 8-ft cord an 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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If your dealer 
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socket. Brush Brass Finished $6.00; Statuary Brons- or 
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ment under whose supervision the dis- 
armament is proceeding. 

Subsequent treaties with Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey contain similar 
provisions for disarmament under con- 
trol of commissions in each country. 

One of the requirements for admission 
to the League is that a new Member 
‘shall accept such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the League in regard to its 
military, naval, and air forces and arma- 
ments.” (Article I.) 

The Covenant of The League of Nations 
(Part I of the Treaty of Versailles) also 
contains the following: 


The Members of the League recognize 
that the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstance 
of each State, shall formulate plans for 
such reduction for the consideration and 
action of the several governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to recon- 
sideration and revision at least every ten 
years. 

After these plans shall have been 
adopted by the several governments, the 
limits of armaments therein fixed shail 
not be exceeded without the concurrence 
of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that 
the manufacture by private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war is open 
to grave objections. The Council shall 
advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
such manufacture can be prevented, due 
regard being had to the necessities of those 
Members of the League which are not able 
to manufacture the munitions and imple- 
ments of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake 
to interchange full and frank information 
as to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval, and air programs and the 
condition of such of their industries as 
are adaptable to war-like purposes. 
(Article 8.) 

A permanent Commission shall be con- 
stituted to advise the Council on the execu- 
tion of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 
and on military, naval and air questions 
generally. (Article 9.) 


The Council of the League, in May, 
1920, created the Advisory 
Armaments Commission, limited to three 
delegates from each member nation repre- 
senting the army, navy and air services, 
accompanied by expert advisers. It first 
met at San Sebastian late in July and 


Permanent 


resolved itself into three sub-committees. 
In December a ‘‘Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission for the Reduction of Armaments” 
was authorized, which met at Paris in July, 
1921, to take up political, financial, social 
and economic, as distinguished from tech- 
nical aspects of disarmament. René 
Viviani of France, one of the French 
delegates to the Washington Conference, 
is chairman of this commission, which 





consists of five other members appointed 
by the Council, six members of the Per. 
manent Armaments Commission, four mem: 
bers of the Economic and Financial Com. 
mission, and 
International Labor Bureau, three :from 
the employers group and three from the 
labor group. 

Reports were to be made to the Assembly 
meeting at Geneva in September. Presi- 
dent Wilson declined the invitation to 
appoint a member of the Permanent Com- 
mission on the ground that the United 
States was not a member of the "League. 
While twenty-five governments were re- 
ported to be willing not to increase their 
armament budgets during two years as 
proposed, one reply pointed out that the 
military budget does not exactly reflect 
the armed strength of a state, “‘since it 
may be necessary to increase the credits 
allotted to the Ministry of War and the 
Admiralty to maintain that strength at 
its present level.’’ One of the great Powers 
also raised the point that a comparison 
of armament budgets was unsound as a 
method of computation because of the 
divergence of methods in the preparation 
of such budgets. 

Twenty governments are said to favor 
ratification of the Convention of Saint- 
Goumain-en-Laye, September, 1919, for the 
arms and 
ammunition, especially to bellicose and 
unstable countries—Afriea, 
But the British representative at the Mixed 
Commission meeting in Paris stated that 
necessary universal adoption requires that 
the United States adhere. 

The Commission's formal recommenda- 
tions to the first Assembly contemplated 
an approach to disarmament by three 
stages: first, a pledge by the Powers to 
make no increase in armaments; second, a 
gradual third, general and 
complete disarmament, retaining only what 


eontrol of export traffie in 


Persia, ete. 


reduction; 


is needed for police purposes, 

Shortly before the meeting of the Mixed 
Armaments Commission of the League in 
Paris, President Harding’s preliminary 
invitations to the Washington Conference 
were made known. M. Viviani, 
President of the Commission, it is reported, 
‘“‘exprest great satisfaction at President 
Harding’s initiative, and declared that the 
result of the work of the Mixed Commis- 
sion would be of great use to the govern- 
ments meeting in Washington for the solu- 
tion of the particular problems which 


René 


interested them.” 

Many Democratic advocates of the League 
in America express themselves strongly in 
favor of some working agreement between 
the Mixed Armaments Commission of the 
League and the Washington Conference. 
Even if a compromise isso effected that the 
League of Nations takes a new nameand 
reforms its policies in conformity with the 
ideas of the present United States Govern- 
ment, say the milder of these League ad- 


‘ voeates, the world will benefit. 
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They Save 


in a new way—nearly all the world over 


This method of teeth cleaning is 
now used by millions. It is founded 
on modern research and approved 
by modern authorities. 

Nearly all the world over leading 
dentists advise it. Careful people of 
most races are learning to employ it. 

You are bound to adopt it when 
you know what it means. A ten-day 
test will tell you. This is to offer 
that test without charge, and to urge 
that you accept it. 


Ruined by film 


Modern science traces most tooth 
troubles to film. You can feel the 
film—a viscous coat. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis 
Thus millions of teeth 
lose their luster. " 

Film holds food substance: which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Night and day film- 
coated teeth are subject to these 
attacks. 


Pepsadéent - 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste which fights film, starch and acids. It 
accords with all: modern requirements, and is now advised by 


leading dentists everywhere. 


Supplied by all druggists in large tubes. 





Film is a breeding place for germs. 
Many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal, are now traced to them. 


It can be ended 


Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. Authorities 
have proved them effective. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere have 
watched the results and are urging 
their daily use. 

A modern dentifrice has been cre- 
ated, and these two methods are 
embodied in it. The tooth paste 
is called Pepsodent. Everywhere 
you look you see the results of it— 
in teeth that shine. 

See on your own teeth what a 
change it brings—in a week. 


Other discoveries 


Dental research has also revealed 
some other important facts. 

It finds that starch deposits, cling- 
ing to the teeth, often ferment and 
form acids. And those acids, unless 
neutralized, attack the enamel. 


It finds that Nature provides 


Teeth Now 


forces to fight both starch and acids. 
But the average modern diet fails 
to stimulate those forces. 

Pepsodent supplies that lack. It 
multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest the starch deposits. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva—Nature’s acid neutralizer. 

Thus twice a day it brings effects 
which science proves essential. And 


‘ regardless of your diet. 


Start the children 


This new method is most impor- 
tant to the children. It may save 
them troubles which few otherwise 
escape. Dentists say it should be 
used from the time the first tooth 
appears. 

Women who seek beautiful teeth 
will delight in it. 

Men who smoke will see some 
quick, conspicuous effects. For to- 
bacco stains the film-coats when you 
leave them. 

Let one in your family learn the 
effects and show them to the rest. 





10-Day Tube Free = 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 363, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Gilbert Thin-Larm No. 4585 


A new THIN-LARM c of beautifal 
proportions. Height 7". Width 5%". Its 
all-time luminous face keeps ‘*Time in 


Sih View PRICE, Radium Dial . . . $4.50 —Side View 
Old Style Thick Model Alarm With plain dial $3.00 New Gilbert Thin-Larm 


Something New / 
ae Gilbert Thin-larm 


UST as the old-fashioned “Turnip” of 
our grandfather's day has given way 
to the modern thin model watch, so is 
the clumsy, ponderous, thick-set Alarm 
Clock of yesterday fast giving away be- 
fore the graceful slenderness and beauty 


of the Gilbert THIN-LARM. 


It has remained for Gilbert of Winsted, 
“Makers of Good Clocks since 18907", 
to produce, perfect and introduce the 
first thin model alarm clock ever made. 


See the new Gilbert THIN-LARM Clock 
at the best dealers everywhere, in a va- 
riety of styles and sizes—with plain or 
luminous dials. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Winsted, Conn. 
** Makers of good clocks since 1807 ”’ 


Gilbert Clocks 
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Continued 











A JAPANESE ADMIRAL ON JAPAN'S 
“NAVALISM” 


“AK TAVALISM,” which may be defined 

as sea-going militarism, has been 
alleged against Japan, admits a spokesman 
for the island kingdom, in a new volume 
ealled ‘‘What Japan Thinks” (Maemillan), 
The writer, Vice-Admiral Sato, for many 
years professor in the Naval College at 
Tokyo and recently the President of that 
institution, defends Japan on the ground 
that his country is preparing for “defense” 
no more ambitiously than are all the other 
countries. Both England and Japan, he 
argues, as island nations, are dependent 
upon a certain amount of “navalism,” to 
insure their existence. His conclusion, 
reached some months before President 
Harding issued the call for the Washington 
Conference, is that Japan will gladly follow 
suit if other nations agree to refrain from 
naval expansions. As for the need of a 
Japanese navy, he writes: 


Our national-defense policy is to safe 
guard our unique nationality forever, and 
prevent any foreign enemy from invading 
our own country. Our armaments ar 
maintained solely for self-defense, but never 
for aggressive designs. We are under the 
firm conviction that Japan is created for the 
sake of the Japanese nation, and think it is 
our mission to live up to the teachings of 
Amaterasu-O-Mikami, the supreme God- 
dess of the Japanese, by conscientiously 
following the path of justice and humanity, 
so as to set an example to the outside world 
and glorify our Goddess. In other words, 
the Japanese mean to enjoy a happy life, 
as well as their traditional nationality in 
their own country, by making adequate 
armaments to defend it. 

If a nation is to maintain its territorial 
integrity, safeguard its nationality, and 
promote its own welfare, it must pay 
attention to three factors. One is justice; 
another, wealth; and the last, military 
force. When a nation is equipped with 
these three things, it will be able not only 
to secure peace and happiness for its coun- 
try, but further to ward off foreign con- 
tempt, and thereby to settle international 
issues amicably without seeing a rupture. 
On occasions, even the possession by 4 
nation of two of these factors will enable 
it to eseape contempt in dealing with for- 
eign Powers. For instance, suppose there 
was a nation, who, possest of ample 
wealth, conscientiously trod the path of 
justice: it would be able to maintain peace 
and safeguard its rights and interests, al- 
tho its military foree might be inferior 
to that of its adversary. The case in point 
is France on the Morocco question. When 
the Morocco issue was raised, Germany 
could not attain her selfish object by mak- 
ing France yield, tho she had a superior 
military strength. Another case is Amer 
ica. Since the foundation of her Republic, 
America has had no great military force. 
And yet she has occupied an important 
position in international relations, because 
she has possest the two factors, justice 
and wealth. 

But wealth is a negative power, after 
all, in maintaining peace, being po 
against foreign foes. Just suppose 
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wealthy country was invaded by an am- 
hitious, wicked nation; it would be another 
Belgium, and its wealth would prove a safe 
ynlocked and with no watchmen. Belgium 
possest ample wealth and her contention 
was unimpeachable, being in strict accor- 
dance with the international law. And yet 
the first weeks of the war saw her down- 
trodden by Germany. Does this not re- 
mind us that military force is of supreme 
necessity ‘or national defense? However, 
foree, not backed by wealth, will prove 
good for nothing, just as there is no dif- 
ference between a heap of stones and a 20- 
inch gun manned efficiently, if there is no 
ammunition to feed it with. Thus it is 
clear that military force must be accom- 
panied by wealth. But it must also be 
borne in mind that justice adds weight to 
them. Indeed, a nation can not hope to be 
safe and secure until and unless it combines 
initself justice, wealth and arms. For them 
no other nation will dare to despise it or 
invade its country. 

In the past, Japan had ample resources 
with which to feed her nation. The in- 
erease, however, of her population has been 
so remarkable since the middle of the last 
century that the Japanese have now out- 
grown their resources. During 1870 and 
1880, Japan’s population was said to be 
between 30 and 50 millions, but now in 1920 
it has exceeded 60 millions, and is fast ap- 
proaching the mark of 70 millions. In order 
to make up the shortage of supplies, conse- 
quent upon this phenomenal increase in our 
population, it has become necessary for us 
to buy raw materials from foreign coun- 
tries. For this purpose it has also become 
necessary for us to sell something in return 
for things bought abroad. This has en- 
couraged the development of manufactur- 
ing industries in our country, and the ex- 
port of manufactured goods. In future we 
shall find it increasingly necessary for us 
to develop our export trade. Otherwise, 
we shall be unable to buy raw materials 
abroad to feed and clothe our rapidly 
increasing population. . . . Indeed there 
is no course left to Japan but foreign trade, 
if she is to feed her ever-growing population. 

And foreign trade can not prosper with- 
out naval protection. Commerce, not 
backed by naval force, is always destined 
todwindle. However flourishing a nation’s 
trade may be, it will be stopt in an 
emergency, unless it has naval strength to 
fallback upon. It was entirely due to the 
strong naval protection it enjoyed that the 
foreign trade of Portugal, Spain and Hol- 
land so prospered in the fifteenth century. 
And the moment it was deprived of naval 
protection it began to decline. The present 


. Prosperity of England is also due to her 


naval supremacy. For this reason, Japan 
is confronted by the necessity of extending 
her Navy, so as to maintain due balance 
of power with the other nations. 

If erities of Japan denounce her naval 
program as navalism, what should they 
say about the naval program of England 
and America? If Japan is guilty of naval- 
ism, does not America stand condemned 
of still greater navalism? All creatures 
have Weapons to defend themselves with. 
Why, then, can the state not have defensive 
Weapons? Japan’s naval extension is 
entirely intended for self-defense. Those 
who criticize it as navalism must have 
interested motives. 

It may be contended that it is well to 
defend a state with a navy, but that there 
18 no need of expanding it. Yes, if the 
other nations refrain from nava! expansion, 
Japan will follow suit. But will America, 
hot to say England, give up her naval 
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Bedroom Floors Deserve 


KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The Rug of Linen 


S any other fabric quite so suitable for bedrooms? 

Is there any other fabric so suitable for rugs? 

Only linen gives the charm and color with the wearing 
quality you want. 


Klearflax Linen Rugs and Carpeting 


GUARANTEED PURE LINEN 


have the thickness that you’ve known in other rugs; 
but their character is different. They are all pure 
linen with linen’s famous qualities a thousand times 
intensified. 

Their restful one-tone colorings are rich and true—the 
colors that linen takes so perfectly, the colors that 
you’ve known in dainty frocks. And, of course, these 
linen rugs are mothproof and reversible. 


Wonderful rugs at any price—amazing at the price 
which good department, furniture and rug stores will 
quote you. See them today. Equally desirable for 
hotels, clubs, theatres and offices that take pride in 
their appearance, and yet take account of cost. 


“Rooms of Restful Beauty" a booklet full of real help 
on interior decoration will be mailed free on request. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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irst Showing 


In this new series of the good 
Maxwell is fulfilled, we believe, 
a long cherished hope of American 
motorists and motor car manu- 
facturers. We have all felt sure 
that sooner or later our national 
genius for fine manufacture would 
find a way to producea car which 
would reveal, at a glance, so much 


of the First Car Designed and Produced 
Entirely by the New Maxwell Organization 


goodness and beauty that the 
price would seem almost unbeliev- 
able. By the time this announce- 
ment appears, this Maxwell will 
be showing all over the nation. 
We submit it to you as the end 
toward which the new and pow- 
erful Maxwell organization has 
been working for more than a year. 


Elements of Exceptional Value in the Improved Good Maxwell 


Larger, handsome radiator and hood. 
Drum type head lamps, ni kel 
trimmed. 

Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; 
31x4 inch, straight side 

Disc wheels with demountable rims, 
or wood artillery wheels, optional 
without extra cost. 


Unusually long springs promote 
comfort, tire economy, roadabiliiy. 


Mechanism more simovle and more 
accessible. Atemite chassis lubri 
cation. 


Touring Cars 


Real leather upholstery; ‘Turkish 
cushions. Back cushion springs of 
new and special design, extremely 
comfortable. Adult-size seats, deep 
and wide and roomy. 


Side curtains open with doors on 
really solid rods and _ supports. 
Special curtain compartment in the 
back of front seat. Plate’glass win- 
dow in rear curtain. 


Car is lower without sacrificing 
headroom. Greater comfort, smart 
er appearance. Bodies larger; frame 
longer 


Rubber weather strip in bottom of 
windshield closes against metal 
weather strip in cowl, making water- 
tight, leak-proof joint. No wind- 
shield inside drip in driving rain 
New steering comfort wheel so 
placed that driver’s hands reach it 
naturally, without stretching. 


Clutch ‘and brake action, steering 
and gear-shifting made remarkably 
easy. 

Handsome and accessible instru- 
ment board. Best switches. Motor 
driven horn. 


Roadsters Sedans Coupes 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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" PRESS OF THE WORLD ON THE ARMS CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 23) 


“an event of importance transcending in 
world-wide interest any international move- 
ment since the treaty-making at Versailles,” 
and the Brisbane Daily Mail declares: 


There is no doubt that in some quarters 
the comradeship of the trenches has given 
way toa candid cynicism; but the people 
generally retain an ardent faith in the 

nt erusade of peace, and if their rep- 
resentatives at Washington work honestly 
and unselfishly, the establishment of a 
nobler fraternity between nations should 
be within reach. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Herald expresses the 
wish that America ‘‘were a little more 
indulgent to Japan, and a little suspicious 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance,’’ but de- 
clares that there is no question about the 
“anxiety of the United States to march 
internationally beside the British Empire” 


and adds: 


The present President has not made a 
secret of his belief that the moral respon- 
sibility, no less than the national interest, 
of the English-speaking peoples calls for 
ever closer cooperation. An understanding 
or agreement—call it anything but an_,al- 
lianee—with Britain is the fundamental of 
his foreign policy, and he believes that 
only Britain and America, acting as friends 
and not as rivals, have power to bring order 
into a world littered with the wreckage of 
war. This ideal, it may be said without 
exaggeration, has seized the imagination of 
the American people with the exception of 
those seetions—not unimportant, it is true 

-which are irrevocably anti-British. And 

it is chiefly upon this mutual sentiment 
that Mr. Harding is depending for the 
suecess of the Washington Conference. He 
remembers that the two nations made a 
mutual disarmament treaty over one hun- 
dred years ago, which has been scrupulously 
observed ever since. And tho limited 
to the Great Lakes, the mutual confidence 
of Canada and the United States has in 
practise extended this agreement to the 
thousands of miles of their common fron- 
tirr—a happy augury for the wider effort 
now to be made. 


The Wellington Dominion believes that 
if the British and American governments 
are to give effect to the. principles to 
which they have alike declared their adhe- 
sion, in each case with the approval of an 
overwhelming proportion of the people 
they represent, they are ‘“‘bound to take 
practical steps to limit armaments irre-| 
spective of difficulties raised by any other 
Power,” and it proceeds: 





Assuming always that they had reached 
‘full understanding on the question of 
limiting armaments, the British Empire 
and America would be able to count them- 
elves reasonably secure so long as: their 
combined strength gave them an adequate 
margin over the strength of any possible 
memy. In regard to naval armaments, 
0 which the practical issues of limitation 
mate almost exclusively for the time being, 
the Empire and the United States are 
bssest from this standpoint of a very 
nsiderable margin upon which to operate 





in giving a lead in limitation to Japan and 
to the rest of the world. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Cape Town Cape Times says that 
the facts in regard to England's ‘‘dominion 
naval policy,” as laid down at the recent 
Imperial Conference, have only to’ be 
stated to show that the British naval 
policy is governed primarily by the desire 
“to avoid competition, to postpone con- 
struction to the latest date which the safety 
of the Empire will permit, and even to take 
grave risks in doing so.’’ All these con- 
siderations “demonstrate the vital im- 
portance to the world of the decisions which 
are taken at the Washington Conference,” 
and we read: . 


There is no ground for questioning the 
soundness of the Admiralty’s decision that 
the Disarmament Conference must not 
affect the building by Great Britain of the 
four new battleships which are replacing 
obsolete vessels. . . . What is certain is 
that in the unhappy event of the discussion 
at Washington bearing no fruit, the prob- 
lem will become insistent. . . . If Wash- 
ington fails, and if confidence in the capital 
ships as the first line of defense persists, 
Great Britain will be faced not merely with 
the necessity of increasing construction on 
a large scale to satisfy the requirements of 
principle adopted by the Dominion Con- 
ference, but to embark upon a vast scheme 
of dock reconstruction and enlargement, 
and the world will be set once more on the 
crazy competition in building war vessels 
which must inevitably end in war and in 
the final ruin of civilization. . . . 

Britain has deliberately abstained from 
anything in the nature of competition 
building and will go to the Washington 
Conference with clean hands to urge the 
principle of disarmament as necessary for 
the salvation of the world. But if the 
Conference fails, if there are nations which 
insist on troubling the peace of the world 
by a renewed competition in armament; it 
will not be the responsibility of Great 
Britain and the British Empire. It will 
none the less be the obligation of the Em- 
pire, as a first principle of security, to 
take the measures for maintaining our 
naval position which the Dominions Con- 
ference has declared to be necessary. Uni- 
versal disarmament is one thing; the dis- 
armament of a single Power in a world 
which is arming itself anew, is quite 
another matter. 


In the British West Indies, the Jamaica 
Times thinks the Conference ‘may 
result in something that may be a 
definite and useful contribution to solv- 
ing the problem of substituting world 
peace for the ever-present danger of world 
war,”’ but is “‘not prepared to go further 
than that until the Conference has actually 
delivered the goods.” Meanwhile, it 









speaks of reported differences between the | 


Motherland and the Dominions on the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty and says it has 
been reported that the Dominions demand 
no renewal should take place unless sanc- 
tioned by the United States, whereat this 
weekly remarks: 








Perfect 
Warmth 


END for this free book 
that tells how to haveit. 

No running down cellar 
to open the dampers when 
it is too cold. No stifling, 
suffocating heat, burning up 
needless fuel. No shiver- 
ing trip to the furnace to- 
freshen the fire before your 
regular rising time, 

It’s taken care of for you 
with the ARCO tempera- 
ture Regulator, which gives 
you steady, even warmth | 
at the temperature you | 
want. 

For both old and new 
| houses with any kind of 
| heating plant, 


ARCO 


temperature 
regulator 

Price installed 

$60 to $105. 


Send for this free 
book—the key to 
your heating happi- 
ness. 

















AMERICAN 
RADIATOR COMPANY, 

















1801 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Please send me your book“ Heat age 
lation in the Home” with complete infor- 
mation about the ARCO Temperature 
Regulator. 
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HIS machine does everything any 
other washing machine can do 
and more—it dries an entire tubful of 
clothes for the line in one minute. It 
whirls them dry—no wringer needed. 
It doesn’t break buttons nor tear 
them off—doesn’t bend hooks and eyes 
nor injure snap fasteners. It dries big 
bulky comforts and things you couldn’t 
possibly put through a wringer. 

It has made good for six years. 
Thousands in use. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. The world’s 
fastest selling washing machine. 

Find out about it. Get a Laun- 
Dry-Ette demonstration before you 
buy any machine. 

If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
near you take this advertisement to 
the nearest electrical store or hard- 


ware dealer and have one ordered for 
you—or write us for new literature. 
THE LAUNDRYETTE MFG. CO. 


1196 EAST 152nd STREET 
CLEVELAND, O. 


LAUN-DRY-ETTE 
electric washing machine 
WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT.A WRINGER t 
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Now this is misrepresentation. What the 
Dominions do stand for and what the re- 
sponsible opinion of the most responsible 


among British statesmen stands for is that” 


the treaty shall not be renewed in any way 
that can reasonably be held as expressing 
or implying hostility to the United States, 
or against which that country could 
rationally take exception as inimical to her. 
That is a very different thing to repre- 
senting the matter as depending on the 
fiat of the United States. The misrepre- 
sentation is without doubt part of a sinister 
plan to foster differences between the 
Mother Land and the Dominions and to 
make more difficult the coordinating of 
Empire policy. ~For this of course Presi- 
dent Harding is not to be blamed, but the 
existence of such opinion and such aims 
must make loyal Britishers cautious of how 
we advance, even in the right direction. 


In India the Caleutta Statesman says that 
even more cogent than the costliness and 
uncertainty of naval construction is that if 
Great Britain, Japan and the United States 
“agree to abide by a fixt naval strength, 
new construction can without risk to any 
country be reduced to almost negligible 
proportions. No British Government will 
dare, in the present temper of the British 
people, to obstruct any proposals which 
will combine economy with safety, and 
there is no reason to suppose Japan is 
ambitious of naval supremacy, while the 
American people may be regarded as the 
pioneers of disarmament.” 


JAPAN 


The Washington Conference affords an 
excellent opportunity for Japan to “clear 
away the misunderstanding that she isa 
militaristic and aggressive nation, and a 
second Prussia,’’ declares the Tokio Yama- 
to, which believes if the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the people take advantage of this 
opportunity, they will be able to show the 


world that ‘Japan is anxious to advance 
the cause of humanity and justice, the 
peace of the world and good-will among 
men.” Finding that particular stress is 
laid upon the Chinese question, the Tokio 
Chugai Shogyo observes: 


America seems to treat the issues of the 
Pacific as those of mandatory islands. So 
long as China faces the Pacifie Ocean, it is 
not without reason that she was included 
among the issues of the Pacific. But 
since the American proposal divided the 
issues into Pacific and the Far Eastern 
problems, the issues involving China 
should be treated separately from ‘the 
issues of the Pacific Ocean. While there 
is no reason for objecting to treating the 
mandatory islands question as a Pacific 
problem, the Pacific problem should not 
be eonfined to the questions of the man- 
datory islands. The question of defense 
works and immigration should not be con- 
fined to the questions of the mandatory 
islands. . . . We maintain that the Pacific 
problem should include all the issues of the 
Pacific problem. So here we shall say a 
few words about the questions of defense 
works. 

We have maintained before that the 
fortifications which are liable to menace 
the peace of the Pacific Ocean should be 
abolished. Recently some people have 
been speaking of the Japanese armaments 
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GREATER COMFORT IN 
AUTOMOBILE RIDING 
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which are absolutely necessary for our 
national defense in the same breath with 
the American armaments which are a 


menace to Japan’s defense. That is a . 


strange thing, indeed. For instance, they 
say that we should abolish our defense 
works in the Bonin islands, the Loochoo 
islands and Formosa, whereas America 
should abolish her defense works in Hawaii, 
Guam and the Philippines. Can these 
Japanese defense works be compared with 
the American works? We do not need to 
eonsult experts on this point. Common- 
sense will tell us how to judge. Our de- 
fense works in the Bonin, the Loochoo and 
Formosa are an absolute necessity for 
national defense. But can we call the 
American. defense works mentioned ab- 
solutely necessary for national defense? 
A layman can judge that they are not. To 
establish a naval base for accommodating 
large war vessels in Guam, about 600 miles 
from Nagasaki, is nothing but a menace to 
our national defense. It is a great mistake 
to compare the defense works of both 
countries in the Pacific islands in the same 
breath. At any rate, all the menacing works 
should be abolished and then the questions 
of the Pacific might be settled. 


The Tokio Jiji also calls attention to the 
fact that the United States has “‘ established 
naval bases in Pacific islands far from her 
shores, and has been very eager of late to 
extend them.”” This may clearly be re- 
garded as “offensive operations” against 
Japan, and it is urged that “if a disarma- 
ment agreement is to be carried out so that 
the peace of the Pacific can be actually 
insured, it is necessary that those naval 
bases should be reduced or limited in order 
to eliminate the cause of a menace” and 
we read: 


The most effective formula for reducing 
naval armaments is to make the navies of 
the Powers concerned essentially defensive. 
In other words the best plan is for Japan, 
Great Britain and the United States to 
make an agreement so as to make it iwm- 
possible for any of them to attack another. 
We have urged that the naval ratio between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States 
should be agreed to be four, three and two. 
(It would be better if the ratio with Great 
Britain’s approval can be made three, 
three and two.) 

For a country thousands of miles away it 
is impossible to take offensive action 
against the coast of its adversary unless its 
navy is twice as strong as the latter’s, or it 
is at least dangerous for it to do so. There- 
fore, if Japan maintains a navy correspond- 
ing to a little over 66 per cent. of the Ameri- 
can Navy, and the United States a similar 
percentage of naval strength in regard to 
Great Britain, it should not be difficult for 
Japan and the United States to preserve 
their safety in defensive operations. 

Conversely, no country will run the risk 
of offensive operations. This will make 
armament competition unnecessary and 
consequently a reduction of naval arma- 
ments can be effectively carried out. If all 
the countries concerned abandon offensive 
units, their armaments being confined 
to defensive equipment, the necessity for 
providing against hypothetical foes will 
naturally disappear and a great reduction 
of the world’s navies will be automatically 
brought about. 


In nine cases out of ten those who discuss 
the scope of the Washington Conference 
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refer only to China, Siberia, or the former 
German Pacific islands under Japan’s man- 
datory rule, remarks the Tokio Nichi Nichi, 
and ‘“‘no attention is given to the former 
German islands under the control of Aus- 
tralia and to the West Pacific.” It may be 
granted, we are told, that the questions of 
the islands under the mandate of Aus- 
tralia relate to trade, and are not connected 
with armaments, but it is the belief of this 
newspaper that ‘‘the international position 
of the Panama Canal facing the West 
Pacifie should be considered at this op- 
portunity both from the military and com- 
mercial view-point,’”’ and it proceeds: 

In the existing state of affairs, if war 
broke out between a country 





and the | 
United States, by whom would the neu- | 
| trality of the Panama Canal be insured? | 


| The hope is very slender. This is why we | 








attach great importance to the position of | 
the Panama Canal in connection with the 

Disarmament Conference. If President | 
Harding is to have armament and Pacific 
questions considered from a genuinely just 
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point of view, he should bring the question 
of the Panama Canal before the Conference 
so that the Powers concerned can express 


fair opinions regarding its international 
| position. 
The Osaka Asahi suggests that the 


Japanese Government should propose the 
of armaments in the Pacific 
that the 


abolition 


islands and ‘‘squarely demand 


| United States abolish armaments in Ha- 


waii, Guam, and the Philippines,” for 
‘even if an agreement is 
the number of warships and there 
to back it, the agreement 


In short, the 


reached to reduce 


sincerity will 


serve no purpose.” 


of militarism based on old-fashioned pa- | 


triotism should be destroyed altogether 
and Japan should be prepared to present 
proof of this destruction.”’ If the notion 
that military affairs-are beyond the scope 
of political affairs is not rectified, it is 
clear as day that Japan 


blunders and sustain greater humiliation | 


at the Washington Conference than she 
sustained at the Paris Conference.’”” The 
Osaka Manichi believes the Japanese 
should be ‘“‘magnanimous enough to listen 
to foreign criticisms of Japan and the Far 
East, however bitter these may be, if they 
are based on accurate grounds and reason,” 
but— 


In the past the opinions of some Ameri- 
eans have rested on inaccurate knowledge 


and have given us unnecessary unpleasant- | 
They have also not infrequently led | 


ness. 
to illusions among the American citizens. 
In a sense, it may be said that the numerous 
misunderstandings between Japan and the 
United States are mostly due to inaccurate 
discussions. 
we venture to commend the point to the 
attention of the Americans. 


If Japan wishes to profit by the oppor- 
tunity and make it clear to the world that 
from the outset she has ‘‘acted in Siberia 
for the sake of the world, with no ambitions 
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whatever, then she must withdraw from 
Siberia,” says the Tokyo Kokumin, and ij 





adds: 





If others laugh at the fact that Japan 
has not been able to accomplish anythj 
while making so great a sacrifice in life and 
treasure, it cannot be helped. We should 
rather try to prove that we are foolishly 
honest. Everybody recognizes the fae 
that Japan has been foolish, but it will take 
some pains to prove that we are honest, 
for the Powers, which think that Japan has 
inscrutable ambitions, entertain misgivings 
and are inclined to regard every Japanese 
act a dishonesty. 

The Washington Conference is not of g 
character to concern itself with Siberian 
questions, but these may not impossibly 
be touched, since some country is attempt- 
ing to bring forward all questions relating 
to Russia and Siberia. In order to make 
clear her position, Japan may also be re 
quired to refer to the circumstances ip 
which her troops were despatched. Thus 
an opportunity for the elucidation of 
Japan’s position will present itself, and 
the authorities should be prepared to take 
its advantage. First of all, the evacuation 
of Siberia should be carried out to eliminate 
the seed of suspicion. Administrators may 
sometimes err, but it is necessary that they 
should endeavor to put things right there- 
after. If there is further procrastination, 
it will only add to the blunders already 
committed. 





























Cooperation between China and Japan 
at the Conference is proposed by the Tokyo 


Y orodzu, because = 


The Chinese are suffering from racial 
discrimination as seriously as the Japanese, 
Most Americans in China say that the 
Americans are the best friends of the 
Chinese and are thus deceiving the ma- 
jority of the Chinese people; but facts are 
eloquent. In fact, no Chinese laborer is 
allowed to enter America, while all the 
Chinese are denied the right of naturaliza- 
tion. 

If the Chinese wish to extend their rights 
in the world, they should, first of all, de 
mand the equality of all races, and the 
Chinese proposal to the Pacific Conference 
should be for absolute equality. It is to 
be hoped that this point will be prest 
until immigration questions are settled. 
The Japanese blunder at the Paris Con- 
ference should not be repeated. Racial 
equality is a demand of justice, and Great 
Britain and America, which opposed it, 
are unjust. Since they oppose such 
an unimpeachable proposal, they should 
not be qualified for speaking of justice 
China should make great efforts to demon- 
strate the principle of racial equality, and 
Japan should assist her and call the whites 
to account for their arrogance. 

An inglish-language newspaper I 
Tokyo, The Japan Advertiser, which gives 
wide currency to the vernacular press 
through its daily translations, urges proper 
publicity of the Conference proceedings, 
and observes: 

Apart from “committee business,” § 
there any reason why fairly full “straight 
reports of the discussions should not be 
recorded by competent reporters and 
published after revision by the speakers’ 
It is being said in Washington that the 
Administration attaches the greatest value 
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to the educational effects of the Conference 
on the American public. The consideration 
must appeal to European and Asiatic gov- 
ernments with equal force. Government 
cannot be divided into watertight com- 
partments, home affairs to be talked of 
with complete openness while foreign 
affairs, which include the greatest of all 
risks, are curtailed in a special holy of 
holies, where only official feet may tread, 

Education is a necessity, and it will be 
deplorable if the opportunity which this 
gathering affords to enlighten the great 
masses of the people on foreign problems 
is neglected. 

It must also be remembered that the 
extraordinary resources of the American 
press will be utilized to the utmost to paint 
a daily picture of the happenings at the 
Conference. That picture had better be 
right than wrong, and it will not be right 
unless means of making it so are thought 
out in time. 


CHINA 


China is the real crux of the Conference 
in the view of Mr. B. Lennox-Simpson, 
Advisor to the Chinese Government, who 
writes in the London Pall Mall and Globe 
that it ‘‘will speedily become the question 
of questions and monopolize the energies 
and interests of all the delegates,” ‘he adds: 


“Tf the principle be laid down at the 
very beginning and firmly adhered to, that 
all questions relating to matters within 
the geographical limits of the Chinese ter- 
ritory must be initiated by the Chinese 
delegation and not by other Powers, we 
shall in any case obtain a very careful and 
moderate presentation of the burning issue 
of the day. China does not desire the 
moon, nor does she desire to bring forward 
any matter which is not of immediate im- 
portance to her. If there be generosity 
and fair play I fully expect that something 
resembling the old equilibrium will be 
gradually reestablished in the Far East, 
and that, thanks to a reorganized and 
pacific China, many of the elements which 
to-day seem so threatening, because China 
is weak and wrongly viewed by sister 
nations, will gradually be dissipated, and 
a more friendly spirit grow up.” 


This would make China a plain problem, 
if it were not for the fact that the Chinese 
delegation at Washington is said to rep 
resent merely the Peking Government in 
the North of China and is utterly scorned 
by the South China Republic with its 
President Sun Yat Sen, its Foreign Minister 
the famous Wu Ting-fang, and their ad- 
herents, who are alleged to number more 
than one half of the entire Chinese nation. 
The China Review (New York) declares 
flatly that Peking ‘“‘cannot speak for China 
because the clique is gagged with loans 
from Tokyo and can only echo their 
master’s words.” We'read then: 


“In Canton is located a regularly or- 
ganized government acknowledged by six 
of the richest provinces in China. More 
than 200,000,000 people and 1,000,000 
square miles’ of territory look to the con 
stitutional Government of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen to give them a fair representation. 

‘‘Peking could not represent these 
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millions at Washington even if it would, for 
these millions do not recognize Peking and 
will have nothing to do with its clique now 


a i Hlow absurd then to expect agreements 
reached by delegates who do not represent 
them to be binding on these millions, who 
are demanding direct representation at the 
Conference.” 


The Shanghai North China Herald 
concedes that Canton ‘‘may have made out 
an exellent case why Peking should not 
speak for China at. the Armament Con- 
ference” but at the same time it avers that 
“Canton has assuredly not established a 
ease why Canton should speak for China.”’ 
This journal continues: 


“Neither Dr. Sun Yat-sen nor anybody 
else has any conspicuous difficulty in show- 
ing that Peking’s claim to speak for China 
is based upon a very slender foundation, 
but in the present case, it must be noted, 
Dr. Sun has confined his presentation of 
evidence to the foreign intrigues of the 
Northern politicians. There is not a word 
about that equally important subject, 
Peking’s relations to the rest of China. 
The ease against Peking would surely 
be strengthened by showing how the 
Tuchuns can openly flout its behests, how 
China possesses not one army and one 
navy but several, and how their compliance 
with the policy of the capital depends upon 
the personal inclinations of their com- 
manders. The evidence is incomplete 
without a reference to these matters, as 
showing the value to be placed on any 
undertaking which it might give on dis- 
armament, for instance. No doubt in an 
international conference it is all important 
that there should be a full knowledge of 
seeret agreements which may place one 
country under the domination of another 
represented at the same table, but the 
government's position vis-d-vis its own 
people, when the position is such as China’s, 
is of scarcely less moment. The fact that 
Dr. Sun has carefully avoided this point 
shows the weakness of his own claim for 
representation. Granted that his mani- 
festo puts Peking in a very bad light, can 
it be said that he has made out any good 
case for Canton? All he has to say on 
that subject is that the Canton Govern- 
ment is entirely free and stands uncom- 
mitted vis-d-vis any foreign Power and 
that it has been established in pursuance of 
the government-making power vested in 
parliament by the Constitution. 

“This is all very well in its way, but a 
great deal more is required to establish 
Canton’s claim to be considered the poli- 
tical capital of China. There will be found 
a many people to dispute the consti- 
tutionality of Dr. Sun as President as there 
are to support it, and once that point is left 
behind what practical difference is there 
between Kuangtung and the other pro- 
vincial groups in the country? In this, 
principally, that, while other groups profess 
& nominal allegiance to Peking, Canton 
does not. On the other hand, a great 
similarity exists in the fact that they all go 
their own way, and their actions are in- 
spired either by the desire for power or the 
fear of conquest.” 


The Peking Daily News believes that the 
oily way China can obtain the greatest 
possible advantage out of the Conference 
is for all sections of the community to sink 
their differences and to devote their whole 
time and energy to national problems and 
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Do you heat with Stea 


This Watch- 
man guards 
the coal-pile. 











You can have 

a coal saving: 

hot — silent 
radiator 


without water 


or steam leaks 


Pr $2.15 


by having your local heating contractor 
equip every radiator with a No. 1 Hoffman 
Siphon Air Valve! They prove their worth in 
a day and pay for themselves in coal saving 
and heat comfort in one winter. 


Hoffman Valves vent all the cold air from 
pipes and radiators and automatically close 
tight against the passage of steam or water. 
They first make room for the steam then keep 
it where it belongs—in the radiator. They 
are noiseless, automatic and non-adjustable. 


Satisfactory service from Hoffman Valves is 
guaranteed in writing for Five Full Years. 


“MORE HEAT FROM LESS 
COAL” is a booklet that tells 
all about Hoffman Valves 
and how they eliminate coal 
waste. It is yours for the 
asking. Write for it today. 


Send $2.15 ¢o our Waterbury 
Office for Sample Hoffman 
Valve. Try it on your worst 
working radiator and if not 
satisfied, your money will be 
returned without quibble. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, IJIC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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HOFFMAN 


more heat from less coal 
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e scenic way, 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
is all that the name implies. Very best 
for best travelers. Finer than ever this 
season. You will like the Fred 
Harvey dining-car service, and the 
through Pullman via Grand Canyon. 
The Missionary also has Pullman for 
the Canyon. The Navajo, Scout and 
Missionary carry tourist as well as 
standard sleepers. They provide 
Fred Harvey dining-room service at 
artistic station hotels. Many travelers 
prefer to get off the train for their 
meals. 

Never have you eaten a better meal for 
the money than on the Santa Fe. 

Never have you seen anything comparable 
to Grand Canyon National Park—or more 
interesting than the Petrified Forest and 
Indian pueblos. 

Ask for Illustrated Folders.’ ‘To California 
the Santa Fe Wa “California Picture 
Book,” and * Grand C rand Canyon Outings.” 


W. J. BLACK 
Pz Traffic Manager 
. T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1113 Railwes Exchange, CHICAGO 





WORLD PRESS ON THECONGRESS 
(Continued) 


external controversies, which China ‘“‘has 
to solve or else its place in the family of 
independent nations may be seriously af- 
fected.” A contributor to the North 
China Daily News (Shanghai) writes that 
“unless unity is reached, foreign interven- 
tion will result” and Hollington K. Tong 
similarly urges unity in the Shanghai 
Weekly Review, where he writes: 
“Suppose that China has obtained 
everything from the Conference she de- 
sires, including the return of Kiaochow, the 
return of the Kiao-Tsi Railway, the with- 
drawal of Japanese troops from Shanttung, 
the abolition of spheres of influence and of 
interest, the return of concessions and 
settlements, the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from China, and even the abolition 
or the revision of the treaties which are 
one-sided, and derogatory to Chinese 
sovereign rights, she will not derive any 
material benefit as long as internal dis- 
turbances go on and the militarists are 
ruling the nation with an iron hand.” 


The Peking Ching Pao considers the 
Conference “an opportunity that comes 
once in a thousand years, and China must 
not fail to seize it for the removal of all 
injustice imposed on her by other coun- 
tries,” and the Shanghai Chung Hua 
Hsiu Pao observes: 


“Concerning disarmament, China cannot 
give direct assistance, but we can help in 
removing the causes of military com- 
petition. First, Japan imports from China 
every year vast quantities of raw materials 
and uses them for the manufacture of 
battle-ships and ammunition. If the causes 
of naval competition between America and 
Japan are in China we shall endeavor to 
eliminate them at the Conference. Second, 
what we desire in our relations with other 
nations is to obtain a common benefit for 
all. That is to say, China wishes other 
nations to respect her national integrity 
and to refrain from taking steps to mar the 
economic development of the country. 
America’s insistence on the _ so-called 
‘open door policy in China’ and Japan’s 
slogan, for China-Japan friendship are all 
in accord with the wishes of peaceful China. 
But to attempt to rob China of her in- 
dustrial opportunities under the beautiful 
pretext of the ‘open door’ or to demand 
special privileges under the plea of friend- 
ship are things which China cannot wel- 
come. If this be understood by all nations 
dealing with China, international inter- 
course therein will run smoothly. 

*‘China’s constructive suggestions to the 
Conference are in the first place the return 
of Shantung. We can acknowledge Japan’s 
rights in South Manchuria, but we cannot 
acquiesce in Japan’s colonial policy in 
Shantung, because the latter is the holy 
eradle of Chinese civilization. In the 
second place, China demands that all 
foreign Powers forsake the old diplomacy 
and try to extend assistance to the Chinese 
in the colossal work of reconstruction. This 
they can do, first of all, by wiping out 
within a prescribed period such obnoxious 
practises as extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
denial of the Chinese tariff autonomy, 
maintaining spheres of influence and foreign 
settlements within the Republic. Knowing 
that the imperialism of the nineteenth 
century was the cause of the World War, 
it is high time for the world to prevent the 


onthe bath-room 

Yearsago the old- fashio 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite comer for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat, 

It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 


The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
pain’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 

ee tubes; hospi 
The DMustercle Co. C Chavelands Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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PENCILS 


Superb and matchless, VENUS 
provides pencil luxury in the 
highest degree. VENUS is the 
largest selling Quality Pencil 
in the world. 
17 perfect black degrees 
and 3 copying 

At stationers and stores everywhere 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave., New York, 
also London, England 
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name many industries 
which are not affected 
by Vibrations. Lack of 
balance in machinery 
can be corrected. 

New booklet “Vibrations” 

yours for the asking. 
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Our Time Maker—The Sun 


Think of it! We set our clocks by the sun, over which we 
have no control whatever. The Te one of the faccinatig 
facts in the story of the millions of planets that 

position and movements of our on 
tial Some. = Ss will find this information in that 


The @ Story 0 of the Heavels 


E WELL BALL, late 
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omscal Society. It is a standard tex nterest 
written for the general public; An tw iliustrated 
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Large octavo, cloth, postpaid, $3.70 
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Otetal Analyses 


The metallurgist plays an important part in the manu- 
facture of Jenkins Valves, for a good valve must contain 
good metal. Metal is bought on analyses; and, to main- 
tain a high standard, analyses of cast metal are regularly 
made. Metal is mixed and charges are prepared under 
the supervision of competent metallurgists. 






Sd high standard 
perpetually maintained 


ENKINS VALVES occupy an 

extraordinary position—they are 

known, not only, as good, service- 
able valves, but commonly set the stand- 
ard by which engineers and architects 
judge other valves. 


Reputation and prestige throw an obligation 

upon a manufacturer, for a standard once es- 
tablished must be constantly and assuredly 
maintained. During each step in the manu- 
facture of every valve, Jenkins Bros. are mind- 
ful of this obligation, and also of the fact 
that dependent upon valves are comfort, con- 
venience, fuel economy, and safety to life and 
property. 
- Jenkins design provides a heavier, stronger 
. valve. The “analyses proved” metal is uni- 
formly cast; and castings are accurately ma- 
, chined to assure unity of parts. (Paits are inter- 
changeable, and proper replacements can be 
| supplied readily for any Jenkins valve.) Each 
valve must “prove” itself in rigid tests, and 
leaves the factory fully guaranteed—a valve 
| that is safe and dependable in severe as well as 
| average service. 

Jenkins Valves are made in brass, iron and 
steel for all requirements from radiator and 
plumbing valves for the home to the extra heavy 
cast steel types used in big power plants—there 
isa “Jenkins” for every industrial valve pur- 
pose. Long life and uninterrupted service 
make them the most economical. The Jenkins 
“Diamond Mark” and signature on each valve 
seatity the genuine—at supply houses every- 
where. 
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— —— tablishments; in bath houses; 


on various machines; and in 
places where much water is used 
and a dependable, quick open- 
ing valve is required. 


Jenkins Bros., Limited 
Montreal, Canada. London, England. 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Pajamas and 
Night Shirts 
“TheNIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
They Look Right 


because 


They’re Made Right 


Two big things keep men asking for 
Faultless Pajamas. The first is Com- 
fort—the second is Style. The exactness 
of cut of these garments means perfect 
comfort. The sleeves won't bind your 
elbows. The pants are roomy all over 
particularly at seat and knee. All the 
seams are flat and carefully finished and 
the buttons h-o-l-d. The reinforced 
felted disc is responsible for that. 


The STYLE is just as attractive in the 
beautiful cotton weaves as it is in the 
gorgeous silks, silk and linen mixtures, 
pongees, and crinkle crépes — exclu- 
sively Faultless all the way through. 
Even the flannelettes — famous for 
comfort and warmth—have a style all 


their own. Geta suit to-day. . 


And Faultless Underwear—get 


yours— 


E. ROSENFELD & COMPANY 
New York Baltimore Chicago 








|from the Versailles Treaty. 


| to fulfil 
| Wilsonian Socialists during the Peace Con- 


| WORLD PRESS ON THE CONGRESS 
(Continued) 


oceurrence of a second World War by 
reconstructing, through the Conference, 
its policy toward the Far East. 


The Shih Pao holds that: 


Unless China gets a full measure of 
justice, it is idle to speak of stopping war 
on the Pacific. Injustice to China will 
start a conflagration on the Pacific, al- 
tho it is too early to say whether 
China’s own part in the conflict will be 
active or passive. On account of her 
political weakness and internal disorder 
China is a coveted object of exploitation 
in the eyes of shortsighted nations that are 
allured by immediate advantages. It is up 
to farsighted nations—Great Britain and 
France—to help in serving the death- 
warrant on such exploitation from which 
both the innocent and the guilty will suffer. 
Is not prevention better than cure? 


Says the Sin Wen Pao: 


Altho the Pacific Conference can- 
not stamp out militarism altogether, yet 
there is every reason to believe that the 
military budgets of the Powers will be 
subject to certain limitations. In spite of 
the fact that the Chinese armies are ineffi- 
ciently equipped, our militarists adhere to 
their policy of aggrandizement. The people 
have been taxed to the limit for the upkeep 
of the bandit-soldiery. Necessity demands 
that Chinese militarism should be uprooted 
by hook or by crook. Our friendly nations 
maintain big forces for the purpose of 
national defense, but our soldiers prey upon 
| the people in order to satisfy their economic 
wants. The Powers deem it necessary to 
reduce their armament owing to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, irrespective of the 
valuable service rendered by their troops 
to the country. It is absolutely necessary 
that our forces should be disbanded. 





FRANCE 
| The Paris Eclair, which is supposed to 
| reflect closely the views of Premier Briand, 
points to the fact that ‘‘war is prowling all 
around us” as the Washington Conference 
| opens, and asks: 
| Can it be prevented? Many who know 
|the Far East doubt it. Japan feels that 
America wishes to control the expansions 
she needs. Japan is irritated. Doubtless 
she would have already revolted if she 
}could have counted on her English allies. 
| But the recent Dominion Conference was 
a warning. 

Highly placed diplomats are going to do 
a lot of humanitarian talking while experts 








|in elosed rooms try to reach solutions. 
| Disappointed in England, many French- 


men dream of an American alliance which 
would assure us advantages we do not get 
We are far 
But Mr. Briand has a mission 

the American people. The 


from that. 
to 


|ference reproached the imperialism of 
Clemenceau. With our 300,000,000,000 
francs debts, with our frontier as open as 
after the Battle of Waterloo, we were ac- 
eused of having abused Germany. Mr. 


| Briand can show our empty hands to prove 


our innocence. He can point how we were 
content with a scrap of paper signed by 
Mr. Wilson as a guarantee of our security. 
The American Senate has shown us that 
this paper has no value, and once again 
we are foreed to ask American aid against 
German aggression. 












In the Action Francaise Jaeques Bain- 


ville reminds his French readers that 
the Washington Conference is above all 
a conference on the Pacific, and he ad- 
vises Mr. Briand to talk business with 
the Americans. Pointing to the possible 
naval bases in the Pacific which are owned 
by France, he remarks: ‘‘ That is what we 
are carrying to Washington. That is 
France’s good card. With that we ean 
get into the Washington negotiations” 
The Paris Intransigeant says that if the 
United States wants Tahiti or any of the 
Marquesas Islands in the Pacifie whieh 
France owns, France should not let false 
sentiment against losing territory blind 
her to her real interests, and it adds: 


What do we want with the Marquesas 
Islands, anyhow? They are only a do- 
main of vast silence, governed by an 
official who does not have to worry because: 
the telephone is not working, and each is 
subgoverned by a gendarme, who is army, 
police, mayor, judge and tax collector. 

America, which tends toward maritime 
supremacy, which has plenty of money, 
which is relatively close to these lands, so 
far removed from our influence—might she 
not do better for them? I believe that 
there is a conflict between our interests 
and our sentiments. If at Washington 
they should talk of cession of some of 
these islands, perhaps we should hesitate— 
but only hesitate. 


Le Gaulois points out that Americans are 
‘full of sentiment when they stand before 
the ruins of Rheims or Verdun, but they 
are fuller of hard common sense when their 


own interests are in question,’’ and it 


proceeds: 


In Washington America is going to be 
pro-French in so far as France furnishes her 
aid. She will be pro-English only as 
England helps her case. Now, America, 
fond of peace by principle and because she 
sees in the constant danger of big wars an 
obstacle to her economic expansion, be- 
lieves that the world’s peace is troubled by 
the attitude of Japan. Not that the 
Mikado is making threats in the direction of 
America, but that he is trying to extend 
his political and economic influence over 
China; that he holds a grip on her by 
credits and the control of her railroads and 
by other means. This preponderating 
influence Japan owes to special interests 
which Mr. Wilson recognized. 

Now, what the Americans want is that 
the Chinese market recover its liberty. 
The limitation of armaments is naturally a 
factor since it is by her fleet that Japan 
possesses a strong argument for the reten- 
tion of her privileges. The citadel once 
carried, conversations will become easier. 
The Japanese will come to Washington 
with smiles, saying that they will disarm 
as fast as the others do, but that they can- 
not give up their advantages in the Far 
East. 

Here is where England comes in. Will 
she support the thesis of Japan as her 
treaty would indicate, or will she take 
America’s side? A few years ago the 
answer would have been easy. England 
would have stuck to her ally of the Far 
East. To-day the situation is changed. 
Drained by war, England does not desire 
to run the risk of a conflict with the United 
States. Also her Dominions, become auton- 
omous, have indicated to London that 
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HE has the calm and tranquil confidence of the woman un- 

afraid. The dependable steel traction fingers, reaching down 
through the treacherous skidways, making her ride safe and 
pleasant, are symbolic of the intelligent, loving care that protects 
her and the life within her keeping. 

This protection against skid shock is one ot the most important 
of safeguards during the weeks and months of suspense, of nerve 
tension, when shock is the greatest of dangers. 

The motorist who fails to put on Weed Tire Chains when the 
going is slippery is not only inviting disaster to women in his 
own car and in passing vehicles, but he is also jeopardizing the 
future generation. 

Even the woman pedestrian is not immune from skid shock. 
The car with chainless tires, on slippery streets, may dash. upon 
the sidewalks without a moment’s warning. 

Skid shock lasts long. Many women victims of skid shock never 
recover from it. Merely witnessing a skidding accident may cause 
skid shock with consequences equally serious—and lasting. ; 

For their own well-being, for the health and happiness, per- 
haps the very lives of those for whom they make such great 
sacrifices, women should insist upon the use of Weed Tire Chains. 





This appeal was prompted by an eminent New York physician. Reprints on request 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT XS CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland,Ore. San Francisco 
THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE 
All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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The Story of 
Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary 


By_ William Canton. Iilus- 
trated by Eleanor Fortescue 

rickdale. With 8 full-page 
illustrations in several colors, 
including frontispiece, al 
mounted on E pecial mat paper. 
— pages. Blue cloth. Crown 


‘The inspiring story of the life 
of the wonderful Saint Elizabeth 
who lived hundreds of years ago. 
Highly interesting, and with a 
splendid moral and_ religious 
background. Price, $2.00, net; 
postpaid, $ 
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The Threshold 
of History 


By H. R. Hall. Profusely 
illustrated in black and white, 
and colors, by Nancy Smith and 
Hilda Booth. 159 ATES. 
Bre cover in 4 colors. Crown 


ideal book for teaching 
children the life of man in the 
dim times before the dawn of 
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Betty and 
Bobtail 


at Pine-Tree Farm . 


By Lilian Gask. Illustrated 
in colors by Helen Jacobs. 
With 4 full-page illustrations in 
color, including frontispiece. 
224 pages. Green cloth. Square 
crown 8vo. 

A charming story of the ad- 
ventures of a little girl and her 
dog in the country, that will 
keep the little folks clapping 
their hands with delight. ce, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 





At all Leading Book Stores or by Mail from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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. General Smuts originally had the 
idea of a Conference on the Pacific ques- 
tion between the English nations, America 
and Japan. Mr. Harding, who, with re- 
gard to the reparation problem, has made 
clear his resolve to take no initiative except 
by request, made the Pacific Conference 
his own idea and increased its capacity. 
This means that America becomes in 
a sense the arbiter between England and 
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The exploitation of China, in which the 
three greatest capitalist powers of the 
world, Great Britain, United States and 
Japan, are especially interested. Each 
of them is in some respect weaker than 
the other, above all, on the seas. Conse- 
quently the problem that confronts the 
three great capitalist countries is whether 
it is convenient to continue naval con- 
struction indefinitely till the day when the 
three monsters will devour one another 
over China’s wealth, or whether it behooves 
them to come to an-agreement about divid- 








ing the grand prize amicably. .. - Fvi- 
dently the European lesson has been of 
| no use, either to the Far East or to the 
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By T. C. Bridges. With ! Retold by Thomas Carter quiesce. Nothing is changed but the 
illustrations, including With 16 full-page. Illustrations method. Mr. Wilson and the Democrats at 
frontispiece in several ors. in several colors, by Gertrude : 7 7 . BI 
249 pages. Blue cloth. 12mo. Demain jGiammiond, an through inexperience and awkwardness, 
rock iiilling tale of adventure ose ce tnges ve ohagene made America a checker in the fingers of « 
lane—in : cleverly told in a literary style Lloyd George . . . Mr. Harding and the 151 
which will hold the interest of . ° . . 7 ¢ 
reader and little listener alike. Republicans return the direction of Amer- BI 
Just the book to impa Ra | . . * . 
knowledge of Shakes ica to herself, and develop a more elastic : 
a Yo, young. folks, Price, international organization which is less . 
subject to the interests of only one nation. 
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‘eat Christmas Sale 


World’s Best Books 


The priceless treasure of the world’s greatest literature is offered 
to you at & price so trifling you'll never miss it. 
ist sale brought us such a deluge of requests for a repetition to 
eile the public to use these great titles as Christmas Gifts that 
ye virtually are forced to announce another great sale. This 
ehristmas Sale will end—promptly and positively—at 12 o’clock 
eember 24. By mailing your order before midnight of Decem- 
her 24, you can get any of the famous books listed below for only 
After Christmas, the regularly advertised price 


\Qeents each. 


The close of our 


however. 





write down 
speed up deliveries. 


of 25 cents a copy will prevail. 
made the ten-cent price possible for introductory purposes. 
It will not be practicable to continue the rate permanently, 
Get your order in before Christmas. 


coma i? 


opportunity that may never be repeated. 
as many of these Appeal Library volumes as you please. Specify 
the books by numbers. For instance, if you want ‘‘Carmen,” 
We handle all book orders by 


ONLY 


10c 


EACH 


Enormous production has 


Seize an 
Order as few or 


numbers to 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 


Order by NUMBERS only—not by Titles—because we handle all our book orders by numbers 


i Rebalyat of Omar 
2 Oscar Wilde’ s Ballad of 
aS 


nt’s Stories. 


Keg 
5 Shelley. Francis 


Thompson. 

il Debate on Religion be- 
tween John Haynes 
Holmes and George 


Bowne. 
12 Poe's Tales. 

bb Free Will a Oust or 
F ? Debat 

14 What Every Girl “Should 
Know. Mrs. Sanger. 

15 Balzac’s Stories. 

7 On Walking. Thoreau. 

idle Thoughts of an 

Jerome. 

19 Nietzsche: Who He Was 
and What He Stood For. 

Mlet'sLaugh. Nasby. 

Carmen. Merimee. 

3 Rhyming Dictionary. 

%0n Going to Church. 
Bernard Shaw. ., 

Nlast Days of a Con- 
demned Man. Hugo. 

2» Dreams. Schreiner. 

3 What Life Means to Me. 


London. 
it Pelleas and Melisande. 
Maeterlinck . 
2 Poe's Poems. 
3 Brann: Smasher of 
Shams. 


% Maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld. 

7 aed s — Ball. 
William Morris. 

39 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

venson. 

House and the Brain. 
Bulwer Lytton. 

4i Christmas Carol. 
Dick: 


ens. 

@ From Monkey to Man. 

8 e and Divorce. 
Debate by Horace Gree- 
ley and Robt. Owen. 

4 Aesop’s Fables. 

4 Tolstoi’s Stories. 

# HeRenounced the 
Faith. Jack London. 

4 Bacon's Essays. 

# Three Letters on Evolu- 
tion. Haeckel. 

% Common Sense. Thos. 


41 Bruno: His Life and 
2 Voltaire. “Victor Hugo. 


Slnsects and Men: In- 
stinct and Reason. 
Darrow. 
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57 
58 
59 


Importance of Being 
Earnest. Oscar Wilde. 
Wisdom of Ingersoll. 
Rip Van Winkle. 
Boccaccio's Stories. 
Epigrams of Wit. 


60 Emerson's Essay on 


61 


62 Sc 


65 
68 
70 
71 
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74 
75 


76 
78 
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85 
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89 
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92 
93 
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100 


101 
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104 
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ove. 
Tolstoi’s Essays. 
hopenhauer’s Essays 
Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
Lamb's Essays. 
Poems of eaaen. 
Anthology 
Color of f Life. E. Halde- 
man-Julius. 
On Threshold of Sex. 
The Choice of Books. 
Carlyle. 
The "Polaco of Peace. 
Bryan. 
How to Be an Orator. 
John P. Altgeld. 
Enoch Arden. 
Pillars of Society. 


bsen. 

Care of the Baby. 
Common Faults in 
Writing nage. 
Marriage: Its Past, 
Present and Future. 


Besant. 

The Attack on the Mill. 
Emile Zola. 

On Reading. Georg 
Brandes. 

Love: An Essay. 
Montaigne. 

Love Letters of Men 
and Women of Genius. 
Manhood: The Facts of 
Life Presented to Men. 
Hypnotism Made Plain. 
How to Live 100 Years. 
Cornaro. 

Trial and Death of 
Socrates. 

Confessions of an 
Opium Eater. De 
Quincey 

Dialogues of Plato. 
How to Love. 

Tartuffe. Moliere. 
The Red Laugh. 
Andreyev. 

Thoughts of Pascal. 
Tales = Sherlock 

Holm 

Battle: of Waterloo. 


ugo. 
Seven That Were 
Hanged. Andreyev. 
Thoughts and Aphor- 
ism. George Sand. 
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123 


How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory. 
How to Develop A 
Healthy Mind. 

How to Develop a 
Strong Will. 

‘ow to Develop a 
Magnetic Personality. 
How to Attract 
Friends. 

How to Be a Leader of 
Others. 

Proverbs of England. 
Proverbs of France. 
Proverbs of Japan. 
Proverbs of China. 
Proverbs of Italy. 
Proverbs of Russia. 
Proverbs of Ireland. 
Proverbs of Spain. 
Proverbs of Arabia. 
Debate on Spiritual- 
ism. Conan Doyle and 
Joseph McCabe. 
Vegetarianism. Debate. 


History of Rome. A. 
Giles. 


What Expectant Moth- 
ers Should Know. 
Julius Caesar: Who He 
Was and What He Ac- 
complished. 
Controversy on Chris- 
tianity. Debate. Inger- 
soll and Gladstone. 
Redemption. Tolstoi. 
Foundation. of Reli- 
gion. 

Principles of Electricity. 
Socialism for Million- 
aires. G aw. 
Child Training. 

Home Nursing. 


38 Studies in Pessimism. 


hopenhauer. 
Would Practice of 
Christ's Teachings 
Make for Social Prog- 
ress? Debate. 
Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Empire 
Pope oe Encyclical 
on Socialism 


45 Great Ghost ‘Stories. 


Cromwell and His 
Times. 

Strength of the Strong. 
London. 

Man Who Would Be 
King. Kipling. 
Foundations of the La- 


bor Movement. 
Wendell Phillips. 
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Epttcame of Ibsen. 
axims. Napoleon. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
Marx vs. Tolstoi. 

Alice in Wonderland. 
Lincoln and the Work- 
ing Class. 

Ingersoll’s Lecture on 
Shakespeare. 

Seg of the Blind. 
H. G. Wells. 

Karl Marx and the 
American Civil War. 
Michael Angelo’'s 
Sonnets. 

Discovery of the 
ture. H. G. Wells. 
English as She Is 
Spoke. Mark Twain. 
Rules of Health. 
Plutarch. 

Epigrams of Oscar 
Wilde. 


Fu- 


Church Property Be 
Taxed? Debate 


Has Life Any Meaning? >| 


Debate. 

Evolution of Love. 

Ellen Key. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Lowell. 

Free Speech Trial of 

Wm. Penn. 

Science of History. 

Froude. 

Subjection of Women. 

John Stuart Mill. 

Constitution of League 

of Nations. 

Epigrams of Bernard 

Shaw. 

Realism in Art and 

Literature. Darrow. 

Primitive Beliefs. 

H. M. Tichenor. 

History of Printing. 
sraeli. 

How I a “The 

Raven.’ 

Whistler's iemer. 

age og he 


hortee. 
Evolution vs. Religion. 
Balmforth. 

Book of Synonyms. 
How to Keep Well. 
The Marquise. George 
Sand. 


Witticisms and Reflec- 
tions of Mme. De 
Sevigne. 

Majesty of Justice. 
Anatole France. 
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I ey Philosopher. 
olt 

Survival of the Fittest. 
H. M 


Tichenor. 
Sun Worship and Later 
Beliefs. H. M. Tich- 
enor. 


Artemus Ward. His 
Book. 


Debate on Capitalism 
vs. Socialism. Selig- 
man and Nearing. 
Olympian Gods. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

The Stoic Philosophy. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
Idea of God in Nature. 
John Stuart Mill. 

Life and Character. 
Goethe. 

Lecture on Lincoln. 
Robt. G. Ingersoll. 
Speeches of Lincoln. 
The Miraculous Re- 
venge. Bernard Shaw. 
Wit of Heinrich Heine. 
Geo. Eliot. 
Four Essays. 
Jaures. 
Women, and Four 
Other Essays. Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. 
The Vampire and 
Other Poems. 
yard Kipling. 
Essays on Swinburne. 
Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 

On a Certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners. 
Jas. Russell Dowell 
Professor Bernhardi: 

A Play. Arthur 
Schnitzler. 

Keats, the Man, His 
Work and His Friends. 
Aphorisms of Thomas 
Huxley. 

The Fleece of Gold. 
Theophile Gautier. 
Eight Humorous 
Sketches. Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain). 
The Three Strangers. 
Thos. Hardy. 
Thoughts on Litera- 
ture and Art. Goethe. 
Five Essays. Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. 

The State and Heart 
Affairs of King 

Henry VIII. 

Reflection on Modern 
Science. Huxley. 


Jean 


Rud- 


Entire Library ---239 Volumes Worth $59.75 --- Only $16.90 until December 24 


These books are recognized masterpieces. Many of them, purchased in the ordinary way in 
expensive bindings, would cost $1 to $3 each. Think of getting an entire library for the usual price of 
a dozen books! But your order must be mailed not later than December 24. 239 vols. for $16.90. 


Sale Ends Christmas Day---Send Your Order NOW 


We have plenty of books on hand at present, but some numbers may 
To be safe, send your order at once 


before the sale ends. 


draft, money order or cash under registry. 

We guarantee the books. 
All books clearly printed on good paper, 
to 160 pages each. Pocket size; bound in heavy cover paper. More 


seat, add 10c for exchange. 


we'll refund your money. 


If personal check is 
If you don’t like 


the library. 


return it. 


Remember the sale closes at midnight December 24. 
marked later than that hour, we reserve the right to fill at 25c per book or 
Take no chances—send it NOW. We prepay postage on cash 
orders. Carriage charges collect on C. O. D. orders. 


than 6,000,000 of these books have been sold, indicating the popularity of 
Get your selections before this ten-cent price is withdrawn. 


If your order is post- 


E.H. JULIUS, Pres., Appeal Publishing Company, 1000 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kansas 
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Fine, Medium 
Stub and 
Ball-Poiuted 
For writing ease, 
for quick responsive- 
ness, for uniform pen 
goodness, choose 
Spencerian Personal 
Steel Pens. You will 
find among the many 
styles of Spencerian 
Pens just the one to fit 
your hand. Send 10c 
for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinat- 
ing, 32 page book, 
“What Your Hand 
Writing Reveals,” 


Spencerian Pen Co. 
349 Broadway 
New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 
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Far West, and in this hour of capitalist 
civilization.and power, war remains the 
fatal outcome of both national and inter- 
national cupidity. 


WORLD PRESS ON THECONGRESS 


HOLLAND 


The Rotterdamsche Courant, hopes Japan 
will not go away from the Conference with 
the “‘same grudging feeling”’ that Germany 
harbored when she left the Algeciras Con- 
ference, and is inclined to wish that Japan 
“‘receive a free hand to expand in Siberia.” 
The Dutch undoubtedly feel that they hold 
an important position in the East, we learn 
from correspondents at The Hague, and 
“as the Dutch Indies are open to interna- 
tional trade without preference tariffs of 
any kind, the integrity of the East Indies 
is of international importance.’’ The total 
surface of the Dutch Indian posses- 
sions covers 5,000,000 square miles, and 
Netherlands subjects number 59,000,000. 
Dutch exports: in 1920 amounted to 
$2,000,000,000, and in 1918 exports from 
the colonies were $485,000,000. Altho some 
newspapers are skeptical about the outcome, 
the concensus of opinion is favorable. It is 
remarked as a curious coincidence that Mr. 
Harding’s proposal comes at a moment 
when Holland is organizing a stronger 
scheme of naval defense for the Dutch East 
Indies, altho to do this is a great financial 
burden. 


GERMANY AND OTHER EUROPEAN 














COUNTRIES 


The Berlin Volkszciiung considers the 
Conference “‘a political event of foremost 
importance,”’ and says that ‘‘if the Ameri- 
ean President succeeds in carrying his 
undertaking. to a fortunate conclusion 
then the nations of the world will have 
realized the longing of centuries, and 
the President will have set up for him- 
self a monument more durable than 
the fame of all the generals of history.” 
The Berliner Tageblatt believes the Con- 
ference is wholly inspired by ‘American 
and British naval rivalry, the prevailing 
tension of the American-Japanese situa- 
tion, and the difficult and complicated 
issues wrapped up in the problem of the 
Pacific.” The Pan-German Tageszeilung 
says, “‘a seif-conscious nation like the 
United States, with its vast frontage on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, will insist on main- 
taining a formidable navy,” and questions 
whether ‘“‘the combustibles stored up in 
American-Japanese relations will prove 
conducive to the creation of an atmosphere 
for international discussion of the dis- 
armament issues.” The Kolnische Zeitung 
is of the belief that ‘in these days the ques- 
tion of disarmament has only theoretic 
signifieance,’”’ as must be admitted if one 
looks about in Europe, and it points the 
finger of accusation towards French mili- 
tarism first of all, and then elsewhere. The 
best that can be hoped for, this paper be- 
lieves, is a diminution of the standing 
armies in England, Belgium, France and 
Italy, while the Breslau  Schlessische 
Zeitung calls “universal disarmament” 
“‘only a beautiful dream.” 

In Norway the Christiania Morgen- 
bladet thinks the best that can be hoped for 
from the Conference is ‘‘a certain reduction 
of the armaments of the contracting 
parties” and thus disarmament will be 
“relative”; but ‘‘any guarantee against a 
future war will not be reached.’’ The lead- 
ing Norwegian commercial organ, Norges 





Handelsog Sjéfartstidende predicts that 








many “happy guests and some less happy” 
will be seated at the Conference tables, and 
that ‘‘the diplomatic wheels will be runnj 


busily during the fall.” In Sweden the 
Stogkholm Svenska Dagbladet thinks tha 
‘quite naturally there will never be ques. 
tion of anything but partial reduction a 
sea,’ and as to land disarmament this js 
“a visionary dream.” In Denmark the 
Copenhagen Berlingske Tidende avers that 
““we may possibly expect some guidance in 
the near future as to a better understanding 
of the present world situation,” but jy 
Switzerland the Lausanne Feuille d'Apis 
says that the problem of world disarma. 
ment has become ‘one of the grand 
chimeras which humanity drags after it eon. 
tinuously and which still thrills the heartsof 
thousands in all corners of the world who 
are awaiting patiently the realization of their 
ideals.” 

In Spain the Madrid Pairia declares: “4 
country without boundaries and no jp 
termingling of races might, in the course of 
centuries, succeed in fixing perennial peace,” 
and if Mr. Harding ‘‘leader of the most 
powerful country in the world” could bring 
about such a condition ‘‘his glory would 
surpass that of Cesar and of Luther.” 
Says the Heraldo de Madrid: “ Disarma. 
ment can be universal only by the common 
consent of all countries. Spain must 
develop her military organization as longas 
she sees other countries mistrustful and, 
defiant. There can be no end to war.” In 
Hungary the Budapest A Nap declares 
that ‘‘as long as Hungary lies dismembered 
we cannot consider the idea of disarming. 
No, not even if they take every weapon 
away from us, and leave only our fists to 
fight with. The ideal of eternal peace as it 
is stated in the gospel can only come when 
Hungarian will be freely spoken from the 
Carpathians to the Adriatic. Moreover, 
the world needs our proud national army 
as a defense against the Bolshevism whieh 
threatens Europe.” : 

In Roumania the Bucharest Neamul 
Romanesc avers that ‘‘ through disarmament 
we cannot attain social justice, but once we 
have secured social justice, we can attain 
disarmament, in addition to other bless 
ings.” In Bulgaria, the Sofia Narodna 
Odbrana recalls that ‘‘it was the prophet 
Isaiah who first advanced the idea of dis 
armament, and during the 2700 years since 
his time the question has more than once 
come under discussion. . . . The annihile 
tion of armies must first begin with the 
development of the moral man, and the 
time needed for this task is just as long as 
that which separates us from the time of 
Isaiah.” But the Sofia Radical believes 
that a step towards disarmament is the 
‘limitation of armaments.” 

In Greece the Athens K athimerini regrets 
that the question should reach that country 
when it is forced to take arms to secure ils 
rights, and it says that “‘as long as the 
spirit of justice is lacking in the world, arms 
remain as the only means to prevent the 
misdeeds of the evil-doer.”’ The Hestia 
believes, however, that as nobody dares 
deny the imposing idea of President 
Harding, this reception should be col 
sidered ‘‘the best guarantee for the future. 

In Turkey, the Constantinople Peyam 
Sabah expresses its belief that under preset 
circumstances ‘‘disarmament is al Mb 
possibility” and ‘‘in the meantime it ® 
necessary for us Turks to bring the 
Sublime Porte to its old position, so as @ 
enable it to represent the nation mt 
presence of the Great Powers. Then tlt 
world will see clearly that Turkey does not 


: L 





form an obstacle to disarmament and to 
world peace.’ 
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When You Buy a Closed Car, 
Remember: 


CLOSED body is heavier than an 

open body. If you buy a closed 
model car, the questions of balance and 
power are equally important. 


In general appointments, the Standard 
Eight Vestibule Sedan, Sedanette, and 
Coupé haveeverything that can be desired. 


The thing that you can’t see is the 
attention that has been given to the bal- 
ancing of weight, the elimination of 
vibration, and the adjustment of strains. 


The unusual power of the Standard 
Eight motor gives it a special fitness for 
imparting flexibility of motion under the 
additional burden of a closed body. 





Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupé, $4500 
Touring Car, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Sport, $3400 Chassis, $3150 


Above prices f. 0. 6. Butler, Pa. 


STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 
STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of Prevention 


Serious infection often de- 
velops from a tiny break in 
the skin. 


Better not take chances. 
New-Skin has antiseptic prop- 
erties. It helps to prevent 
trouble from infection, and 
the covering, or film, of 
New-Skin protects the newly 
forming tissues. 


15¢. and We. At all Drugegtsts 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York London 


“Never Negl 


Toronto 


-ct a Break in the Skin” 














I DON’T GUESS—I INVEST! 
My money earns 8% 


Jim Watson was just a lain average man of common 
but he had discovered ho 


sense, ww to make good invest- 
ments at 8%. Men pang 9 is so simple that you will 
wonder that you a Le, of it. Write for the 
investment story,“‘I Don’t Guess—I Invest.” 

Pirst Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 

$100 $500 ,000 
Interest payable twice yearly 
To yield 8% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILCLER & CG. 


CORPORATEO 
523 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


“*First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 
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Write for information concerning cur 
0 
0 


real estate mortgage bonds. A safe, convenient, attrac- 
tive and remunerative form of investment. 


Denominations $1€0.00, $500.00 and $1000.00 


Miami Mortgage and Guaranty Co. 
MIAMI, PLORID 
Operated in conjunction with the Miami Bank & Trust 

Co. as its Mortgage Dept. 














A Way to Make Money 


If you have a small amount of capital to invest, you 
can secure exclusive representation for a devic« 
needed in every house, apartment or business bu ild- 
ing and factory. It is now making a phenomenal sel 
ing success. Read page 33 of this magazine. 
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FOR AN ANGLO-AMERICAN GOLD 
CONFERENCE 

HE arguments advanced by certain 

English bankers in favor of interna- 
tional measures for the stabilization of gold 
are given editorial support by the London 
Daily Telegraph. It suggests that action 
should take the shape of a joint Anglo- 
American conference with the object of 
creating a center of stability and stabilizing 
the value of gold. The London daily appeals 
to America for her own sake and for that of 
the world to abandon the present policy of 
isolation and to offer help in 
for world-wide re- 


financial 
working out a scheme 
habilitation: 


Since the armistice America has taken up 
a strictly self-centered—we will not call it 
selfish—iine of action with regard to all 
these most difficult monetary problems. 
She has drawn across the Atlantic all avail- 
able stocks of gold that came within the 
influence of her irresistible magnets. Her 
Treasury vaults must resemble, on an in- 
finitely larger scale, those of King Croesus, 
and the whole world is her debtor. 

And yet, tho America is_ bursting 
with bullion, she is faced with a far bigger 
unemployment problem than we have in 
this-country, and most of the gold in her 
vaults might as well be lying deep in some 
cave in mid-Atlantic for all the benefit that 
it is to her and to her industrial population. 

For the greatest creditor nation to be 
suffering most acutely from the world’s 
monetary crisis is one of the supreme ironies 
of history. ... 

That the United States can do more 
than any other country to stabilize. the 
value of gold is not in dispute, nor is it in 
dispute that this country occupies the next 
best position, but hitherto American states- 
manship has been stedfastly opposed to 
any policy which would seem to weaken 
America’s position as the premier creditor 
nation and as the nation which holds the 
vastest stock of gold. 

Even to-day the suggestion of an all- 
round cancellation of debt meets with the 
same response which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
offer met with in 1919—an offer that Great 
Britain should cancel the debts owing to 
her from the Allied nations if the United 
States in turn would cancel a similar amount 
of Britain’s debt to her, most of which debt, 
it is to be remembered, was incurred by 
Great Britain not for herself but for her 
allies, the United States preferring to have 
the name of Britain on the bond because she 
thought the security would be better. . . . 

If the two countries could work out a 
practicable scheme for stabilizing the value 
of gold, a great improvement would im- 
mediately take place, and any loss sustained 
by the United States would surely soon be 
counterbalanced by her revived trading 
activity. 

No problem is half so urgent. In a 
world where the nations are so closely inter- 
dependent upon one another for their indus- 
trial life the present shaking instability at 
its foundations with respect to money and 
gold threatens to bring the whole structure 
down with a crash. If the United States 
and the United Kingdom cannot save it, 
none else ean. 








A HINT TO THE “BUY-NOoW” 
PROPAGANDISTS 

HERE is bad psychology in some of 
the advertising campaigns to encourage 
b ying The Wall Street 
Journal feels convinced, and it fears that 
the buyers’ “has largely 
degenerated into a drive at the consumers’ 
After all, 


selling points are quality and price. When 


the revival of 
week movement 


self-esteem.” the fundamental 
an advertisement persuades a reader that 
he can get something he wants for a price 
that suits his pocketbook, the advertiser 


has scored. But ‘“‘when a merchant dis 


cards discussion of the quality of his goods 





thinly masked under 
a sham altruism, the reaction in the reader's 
It is a matter less of 
psychology than of logic when he concludes 


in favor of impudence, 
mind is swift and sure. 


that if price and quality have had to yield 
first place in the vendor’s argument there is 
something wrong with one or the other and 
likely enough with both.” The writer on 
the editorial page of the New York finan- 
cial daily continues his advice to those try- 
ing to revive business by appeals to the 
consumer: 


Whether a man chooses to have or to go 
without, to buy now or a month henee, to 
array himself as a lily of the field or asa 
cabbage, is his own affair. He naturally 
resents an insinuation that what presents 
itself to his mind as thrift, beneficial to 
society hardly less than to himself, merits 
only a sneer from the advertiser. The whole 
basis of an intended appeal made in that 
fashion is wrong, either as advertising or as 
economics, and aside from the feelings of the 
individual. 

Necessity is not a fixt standard, but sueb 
as it is it must govern the volume of trade, 

Even a dealer in diamonds, if discreet, 
will not urge his wares upon a prospective 
buyer on the ground that the latter has 
the money and the former wants it—and 
still less on the plea that the man or 
woman who does not display gems will be 
regarded by the trade as a person of ne 
consequence. He must contrive, with- 
out insulting them, to reach those to whom 
diamonds are or can be made a necessity. 

Advertising is the handmaiden of trade, 
but she occasionally suffers a touch of 
hysteries, as when she lately foisted upon 4 
‘“‘day”’-ridden country something she de- 
scribed as ‘‘national sweets day.” If 
confectioners can put forward ne better 
reason for buying their candy than a “day” 
the industry is in a truly parlous state. 

Trade must revive and advertising must 
assist it todo so. To that end let merchants 
have done with “days,” with the too 
familiar pretense that merchandise 3 
offered below “value,” with the veiled 
implies ation that refusal to spend freely is 
in itself contemptible, or has aught to do 
with the idleness of any one who should be 
employed. 

Let them return to the first principle of 
adv ertising, namely, of bidding for merited 
preference in the satisfaction of real needs, 
and the second principle, that every tang- 
ible thing has its price, even the consumer's 
money. 
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lWNVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
‘ Continued 








yOTOR BUSES ON THE RAILROAD 


NEW departure in railroading is re- 
A ported from New England, where the 
New Haven is finding it economical to put 
gotor buses on some of its now unprofitable 
gall branch lines. If results continue to be 
satisfactory these buses are likcly to sup- 
plant steam trains to a considerable degree. 
To quote The Wall Street Journal 


As a matter of fact the New Haven has 
en trying out one of these buses since 
August on the Narragansett Pier Railroad, 
shich it owns, and results have been satis- 
getory. New Haven has placed orders 
sith the Osgood-Bradley Car Co. for three 
pore of these motor cars and will make 
further tests with them. It is proposed to 
try them on three small branches, namely, 
hetween Tremont and Fairhaven, Hyannis 
ad Yarmouth, Winsted and Farmington. 

These buses are in reality a combination 
#¢ motor bus and car and are 36 to 38 feet 
lng. They are somewhat similar to 
uses operating in the streets, but are much 
larger and have flanged wheels to run on 
astandard gage railroad track. They 
we equipped with Mack motors and 
develop more than 50 horsepower. 

Bach car or bus has a forward compart- 
ment about six feet long to accommodate 
the motorman and carry baggage. As 
aly a motorman and conductor are re- 
quired, it is obvious that expense of opera- 
tin is much Jess than for a small combina- 
tin steam train which would require a 
mw of at least four men. 





BRANCH BANKING IN NEW YORK 


HE formal absorption of the Metropoli 

tan Bank and its many branches by 
the Chase National Bank leads The 
on Banker (New York) to call attention 
the great growth of branch banking that 
us recently taken place in New York. 
The chief forces behind this movement 
lave been the rapid growth of the city and 
te northward trend of business. At first, 


Ameii- 


The trust companies and the State banks 
da decided advantage over the National 
tanks, since National banks are not adlowed 
open branches under the National 
faking law. However, this difficulty can 
kovereome by the purchase or merger of 
Sate institutions and their continued 
eration as branches. 

last spring the National City Bank 
wthased the Commercial Exchange Bank 
ud was thus able to establish one branch 
“42nd Street and Madison Avenue and 
wolher at 26th Street and Broadway. 


lnstead of enumerating all the banks that 
ie been setting up branches, The Ameri- 
m Banker finds it easier to name the large 
luncial institutions that have not yet 
ime so. The only large banks now with- 
at branches, we are told, are the National 
tuk of Commerce, the Hanover National 
tak, the Bank of New York, the Sea- 
tnd National Bank, the United States 
Trust Company, the Chemical National 
laik, the National Park Bank, and the 
‘neiean Exchange National Bank. 


For Sportsmen 


—as reliable 
as a 
good 

guide— 


“A:B‘A’ Zee, Cheques § ; 














BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 











te ' 











Facts About 
“A-B-A” Cheques 
—universally used and accepted 
—your countersignature in pres- 
ence of acceptor identifies you 
—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be used 
until they have been counter- 
signed by the original holder 
—safer than money and fre- 


— more convenient 


an Letters of Credit because 
the bearer is less dependent 


on banking hours 
—issued by banks everywhere 
in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 
—compact, easy to carry, handy 
to use 
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The KIMBALL 


—now serving a 
nation of music 
lovers. 





NOWN from coast to coast, the name 
KIMBALL is synonymous with musical merit. 
Great masters of the past and present have con- 
ceded supremacy to the KIMBALL because of its 
purity, sweetness, delicacy and volume of tone. 


KIMBALL products include— 


Gut Pianos, Upright Pianos, Pipe 
Organs, Phonographs, Music Rolls, 
Player Pianos, Reproducing Pianos — the 
artist's identical rendition — and the unique 
PHRASONOME, a revelation in player control. 


Descriptive catalog of KIMBALL 
address, sent to you on request. | 


products, also nearest dealer’s | 


W. W. KIMBALL Co. 


(Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


W. L DOUGLAS 
ror MEN AND WOMEN $7.00 & $8,00 SHOES 

auamowmren) Seana $10.00 stan. $5.00 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 



































stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonly one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 





BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoe values for $4.50 &£$5.00 


the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
for them. The prices are the same | Of quality atthe low- 
everywhere; they cost no more in San | ¢st possible cost. 

Francisco than they do in New York. } W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | "¢tail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 0 the sole are worn 
rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 
est determination to make the best | @ay other make. 

shoes for the price that money can buy. 

















CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 

shoes. The name and a is plainly at on 

the sole. Be careful to see it not been " 

changed or mutilated. President 

If not for sale in your vicinity, order direct W.L. las Shoe Co., 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 161 Spark St., Mass. 











CURRENT EVENTS 


e — 
FOREIGN 





October 26.—Premier Briand receives g 
vote of confidence from the Freneh 
Chamber of Deputies, and will head the 
French delegation in the Arms Con- 
ference. . 


The Hungarian Government demands that 
former Emperor Charles abdicate the 
throne and recognize the complete 
cessation of his dynastic rights. 


The German Reichstag votes its conf. 
dence in the new ministry just formed 
by Chancellor Julius Wirth. 


The Prince of Wales starts on a visit to 
India and Japan. 


October 27.—New outbreaks among the 
Moplahs in British India are reported, 


October 28.—Police disperse several hun- 
dred Communists attempting to dem- 
onstrate in front of the American Con- 
sulate at Basle, Switzerland, as a pro- 
test against the conviction on a murder 
eharge of two Italians in Massachv- 
setts. 


October 29.—The Russian Soviet govern- 
ment has notified foreign creditor gov- 
ernments that it will recognize the old 
debts incurred up to 1914 on condition 
that the Soviet Republic is recognized, 
according to a report from Riga. 


October 30.—Ex-King Charles refuses to 
abdicate the Hungarian throne, and the 
Ambassadors’ Council demands his 
surrender to the commander of a British 
squadron. 


The Soviet Legation at Warsaw an 
nounces a new invasion of the Ukraine 
from Polish territory under direction of 
General Petlura, the anti-Bolshevik 
leader. 


Threats against Major-General Enoch H. 
Crowder, adviser of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, and the United States Legation 
at Havana are made in proclamations 
distributed in connection with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


October 31.—Premier Lloyd George re 
ceives an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence from the British Parliament on 
his conduct of peace negotiations with 


Irgjand. 


The Reparations Commission grants Ger 
many a fifteen days’ extension on the 
first instalment of 500,000,000 gold 
marks of the second billion of her 
reparations payment due November 1d. 


November 1.—The Hungarian Cabinet has 
decided to comply with the demand of 
the Allies and allow them to depos 
the Hapsburg dynasty, according ” 
a report from Budapest. 


A bomb is exploded on the stairease at 
the American Consulate in Lisbon. 


DOMESTIC 


October 26.—Absolute economic equality, 
but complete social divergence betwee 
the white and negro races is urged by 
President Harding in an address at the 
semi-centennial celebration at Birmint 
ham, Alabama. 


The Senate votes to rep al the exces 
profits tax effective January 1, J 
following similar action by the Hous. 
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27.—The railroad strike, scheduled 
October 30, is called off, following 
the resolution adopted by the Labor 
Board pledging that no further wage 
reduction petitions would be consid- 
ged until rules and working conditions 
had been settled. 





Representative Thomas L. Blanton, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, is formally censured by 
Speaker Gillett for inserting certain 
passages in the Congressional Record. 


(etober 28.—The railroads will proceed 
with their plans to seek new cuts 
through the Railroad Labor ard, 
announces Samuel Felton, Chairman of 
the Association of Western Railroad 
Executives. 


Marshal Ferdinand Foch arrives in New 
York to be the guest of the American 
Legion, and is welcomed by General 

ng. 


The corporation income tax of 15 per cent. 
isadopted by the Senate. 


The United States has a potential voting 
strength of 54,421,832, according to the 
Census Bureau, the 1920 poll of the 
nation showing 27,661,880 men and 
2,759,952 women twenty-one years of 
age and over, classed as citizens. 


October 29.—Marshal Foch is formally 
weeomed to the United States by 
President Harding at Washington, and 
receives the nation’s thanks for his vic- 
torious leadership. 


Inadecision stating its findings regarding 
the railroad strike situation, the Rail- 
wad Labor Board declares ‘‘that any 
union going out on strike will forfeit its 
right and the rights of its members in 
all existing contracts and lose all bene- 
fits accorded by the Transportation 
Act.” 


Captains Sumner E. W. Kittle, William 

. Pratt and Louis N. Nulton are nom- 

inated by President. Harding to be Rear- 
Admirals. 


October 30.—The Nonpartizan League is 
overwhelmingly defeated in the recall 
edection in North Dakota. 


October 31.—Collection of funds for the 
United Mine Workers of America by 
having the operators deduct them from 
miners’ wages is enjoined by Federal 
Judge A. D. Anderson sitting at Indian- 
apolis. The order also enjoins all union 

ials and members from seeking to 
unionize the Williamson coal fields of 
West Virginia, where a strike has been 
in progress for more than a year. 


The rank of ambassador is given to the four 
American delegates to the Armament 

+ limitation Conference in order that 
they may sit in the Conference on an 
equality with the delegates of the other 
Powers. 


November 1.—The Senate appoints a com- 
Iitiee of five to investigate the charges 
made by Senator Watson, of Georgia, 
that-American soldiers were shot by 

rs or hanged without trial during 
the World War. 





The Main Thing.—An old darky got up 
ome night at a revival meeting and said: 
ders an’ sisters, you knows an’ I 
knows dat I ain’t been what I oughter been. 
le robbed henroosts an’ stole hawgs, an’ 
tole fies, an’ got drunk, an’ slashed folks 
mah razor, an’ shot craps, an’ cussed 
al swore; but I thank the Lord der’s one 
Tain’t nebber done: I ain’t nebber lost 
ion."’— Western Christian Advocate. 
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Under sunny skies—along romantic shores—away from winter, 
across the seas to the Pillars of Hercules and beyond. 


Luxurious Mediterranean Cruise 


Sails February Ith, 1922, on Cunard Liner “CARMANIA,” under the exclusive manage- 
ment of The American Express Company, visiting Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, The 
Riviera, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, Venice, Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, and Egypt. 


Each land, each shrine has its fascination and wonder story. For the Mediterranean means 
world history, romance and love, fable and myth. Cruise membership limited to 450 on a giant 
liner carrying normally nearly 800 passengers. The relaxation of travel under ideal conditions 
—an inspiration for a lifetime. 


Additional American Express Winter Tours and Cruises, include Europe, Around 
the World, China, Japan, West Indies, Florida, Bermuda, California, Honolulu. 


Third Cruise-Tour vie S. S. EBRO to South America sails February | 1th, 1922. 
Write now for full information. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway, New York 
Wherever you go carry those spendable everywhere— American Express Travelers Cheques. 








The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 














Transacts Commercial Banking 


Business of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Bank 





Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 
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BUY DIAMONDS DIRECT THE SPICE OF LIFE 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s Good Backing.—“ So Jack is a <andidate 
leading diamond importers for your hand.” 









































teen over or 44 yous the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, of . P - 
been oneof the leading diamond import- Yes, a machine candidate you might 
ing concer in America sellinz to jewelers. However, . 4 99 
business is done direct by mail with customers call him—he owns an automobile.’’— Bos- 
at importing prices! Here are several diamond . 
lers—direct to you by mail— which clearly demon- ton Transcript. 
po our position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surely > any present or prospective 
diamond purchase Great Expectations.—‘‘ The manager 
This one carat anions is 2 : Ss * ” 
fine brilliancy and perfec paid Sybil a great compliment. 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany = 4 = “ How so?” 
ris BA gh to uae f “ ink? '? 
t a i —_— 
Jeweler and it he says it can be = He offered her a thinking part! 
up! jicat or than $200.00 y 
send it back and your money wy London Mail. 
turned at once with- 
t aquibble. Ou " wr = 
price direct to you 9145.00 1 carat, $145.00 When Is a Lost Ball?—This bit of irony, 
Ladies’ Diamond Mounted All Platinum Ring: sareasm or — ps pe in gh 
ounted wit t t blue white diamond o > 3 ae * = 
_ Gamiency. Beautifully hand carved and pierced = “al a . Se haa ee 1 7 t halls 
im a rich lace effect rs will re’ n pick os ‘ 
Sot_see @ $125.00 until they have stopped rolling.”—Boston | No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 2 
Transcript re ee 9 
: t ° -” cae Rat Bis-Kit quickly and 1 away t 
a, Fane ca $150.00 with rats and mice, ‘They die consent . 
The Floor Held.—‘‘Did your watch stop — a pang dk — cach Bis- -Kit. No vel 
Sot wih thls $200. when it dropped on the floor? ” asked one name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 3$e at all dug | 
Diamond 00 : : d and 35c at all drug at: 
man of his friend. ons Geeta eames. : En 
Set with this 250.00 “Sure,” was the answer. “Did you The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio yea 
size Diamond - think it would go through? ’’ —Western e e veal 
wy . . of 
— —— | Christian Advocate. K rk t B | foal ~ K it (f 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings | 








Uecarat . . $31.00 I1': carats «. $217.00 
Sgecarat .. 50.00 2carats . . 290.00 
lgcarat .. 73.00 3carats . . 435.00 


WE REFER YOU TO.ANY BANK IN BOSTON 


If desired, rings will _be sent 
to your bdnk orany Express 
Co. with privilege of exam- 
ination. Our diamond guar- 

antee for full value for all 
time goes with every pur- 





Foul Play.— The Scottish bowling team is For Mice Too 
accompanied by a band of pipers which = 
plays prior to every important match. The; Ay Unusual Opportu nity - 

aa 


general opinion is that this gives a very un- * - 
fair advantage to the Northerners, who are F gRDMINGTo, W 
: irst : 


used to it.— The Passing Show (London). 8? Mortg esi, 3 ~ 















chase. 
WtoR THis Caustic Dave.—Dave C. stepped into kegel Bote 23, See 7. 
My Ed. Wise’s the other day and asked “the 48 . howe daoh loss to an investor _ 
agnal te BUY man who knows” for a pair of sox. The F.H. Smuth Company. Dopt-A. S15 1th St.,Washington DC = ibe w 
DIAMONDS” “What number?” he queried. _ ~ Th 





This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tellshow to 
judge, select and buy 


: : “Two, you poor dumbell! Do I look | ene | - 
Seek Wels ore f | like a centipede? "— Hollywood High School | ' Cuticura Soap me 
KF -— || i Write News. al 
rke' lamonds nis ; — — 
Soak choulien walchts. : Boi . Will Help You wally 
— ai : 
































ties:#15-00t0 $100,000, Hit and * Run.— Faruer’s Voice — the p 
a oe ot ** Maude, hasn’t that young man started Clear ¥ our Skin - 
sat? *? vero, 

Write for 164-page FREE CATALOG of for home yet: Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 2c. everywhere. - 
Jewelry, Watches, Silver, Leather Goods, ete. Ciever Youna Man—“I’ve reached free of Outiears Laborstorie, Dept 7, Maldet, Mass a 
A splendid guide for the Xmas gift buyer third, sir.”’ + Dos 
J W iler & Sons FatHer’s Vorce.—‘ Well,~ steal, you SALES TERRITORY OPEN be ne 
ason el | busher, steal!’”— The American Legion Men who have been looking for the chance to get 
377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | Weekly ‘ into ° permanent, extremely profitable business _ 
Gtcnand lmporten since 1006 vlyj. a 2” nich is capable of unlimited expansion, read page 38. distin 

2 sen: H | ‘ 4 

Pension Basesion ——— eetenten, ond ned | His Difficulty—Reat Estate Acent— | PATENTS. W site for fer = Guide * Book wi \ 
: “This tobaeco plantation is a bargain. J] | TION BLANK. Send m viel or sketch of invention — BR diftere 
- for our free opinion of its patentable nature. as use 


don’t see why you hesitate. What are you 
worrying about? ”’ 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. _— 


















































PROSPECTIVE BUT INEXPERIENCED Pur- | ated wo via 
lec y e I ras j st ; le ing } th ; INVENTORS wae tar oe cure patent eOW rectly. 
| CHASER— was just wondering whether | TOGET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and Vis 
| I should plant cigars or cigarettes.”-— The description of your invention and we will give opinion of al 
| American Legion Weekly. RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. Bure 

consul 
— ———— . . ‘ wo tis wRi , . 
She Could Use Him.—* Rastus,” said R ur Pon our £ 7 
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B- | yY y and shiftless, and for this fight I’m going v Nreasu 
7 $ 
Easy to Pay | tose nd you away for a year at hard labor. oo Fae Bite Lh 
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‘ ° ime 
| tus from the rear of the court room, “ will ~S 
U yo’ Honah jes’ kinder split dat sentence? , oboe, 
. True-Tone alle vps Mg mt Make and Keep Your Baby Healthy 
Saxophone Book Free 44 Saxophone Don’t send him away from home, but let Let en eminent New York baby specialist give you bi The 
Tella when to use Sax- jg dat hard labor stand.”—The American sound, authoritative advice on disease prevention and Wasser 
ly, ‘ Leai Weekl» cure, dieting, clothing and airing for your baby. Dr. ert, sec 
4egion eenty. Fischer's sane, clearly-expressed book is one in which < 
in an hour’s practice and play the aay ee nurse can place implicit com Hirst @ ; 
d . . fidence. It is entitle 
oo — S Son oes. Her Misfortune.—A vicar of a scattered “ by” 
ithi at uaa, hail a, dematulidiie teteesliiiee The Health Care of the Baby 
: it rural parish had a remarkable knowledg« by Dr. Louis Fischer, formerty Laser 
A. entertainment, church, lodgeor | of fungi. So keen was he on his hobby, in Children’s Diseases, N. Y. Post Grad- 
ora’ In big demand for or- uate Medical School, and a ba A 
a cnentt ra dance music. The por or that he sometimes neglected his pastoral authority and specialist. 
nas aist with the famous Paul White: | work to search for specimens. One day he | | Contains the latest scientific information om imi, 
Free Trial £22.27 ica | stopped to see a bedridden old lady, who | | ieg.enerajiciing, neces ei tame | ISA 
ree @E Buescher Instrument | immediately reminded him how long it was accidents, ears and eyes, medicines, Of mice; 
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column, to decide 
tio of words, the 
hes is consulted as arbiter. 
puters will please bear in mind that no notice 
gill be taken of anonymous communications. 
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«4. U.." New Y ork, N. Y.—The word agendum 
js defmed as “a thing ns be done in distinction 
fomamatter of belief." It forms its plural like 
the words addendum, datum, memorandum, and 
in the plural means, ‘‘a record of such things as 
are to be done; also, a program of business to 
bedone, or papers to be read at a meeting."’ The 
“g” in this word is pronounced soft as the “g”’ 
in gender, the recognized pronunciation of the 

word being a-jen '".da. This is the pronunciation 
recorded by all American dictionaries, and in- 
dicated a8 in use in Great Britain by Sir James A. 
H. Murray in the New English Dictionary on 
Historie Principles, now in course of publication 
at Oxford University, England. According to 
sir James Murray, the plural indicates ‘‘ Things 
to be done, or items of business to be considered 
at a meeting.” The word has been in use in 
English asa singular for more than three hundred 
years, and in its plural form, for two hundred 
vears at least, It was recorded in the dictionary 
of Dr. John Ash, published in 1775. 


“4. J.B.” Salt Lake City, Utah.—‘ The ques- 
tion has arisen as to which form of the pronoun 
is correct in the following sentence, ‘ Kindly trans- 
mit the message to whomsocver, whomever, or who- 


aer, is in charge of the instrument.’ Kindly 
advise.” 

Whoever is the correct form to use. Consult 
Fenald’s “English Grammar Simplified,’’ page 


232, on the subject. 


“W. 3.8.” New York, N. Y.—*‘ Please let me 
know ao your column whether or not the 
vords ‘in so far’ in the phrase ‘in so far as’ are to 
be written as three separate words or one word.’ 


The in is redundant. So far as is complete in 
itself asan adverbial phrase, and expresses all that 
ismeant. The incorrect phrase is probably mod- 
ded on inasmuch as, which, however, is grammat- 
ically different, much being a noun and requiring 
the preposition to give it adverbial force (in such 
amount or measure as), while far is itself an ad- 
verb, needing no preposition. 
> According to some grammarians, the compound- 
ing of phrases is not to be commended, and Goold 
Brown states that ‘‘no regular phrase . . . should 
be needlessly converted into a compound word 

for, in general, a phrase is one thing and a 
vond is another, and they ought to be kept as 
distinct as possible.”’ 


A.M. D..” New York, N. Y.—*‘ There is a 
difference of — in regard to the word visa 
as used in the following sentence, ‘It is necessary 
to have your passports visa at the offices of the 
consuls of the various countries which you expect 
to visit.’ Please advise if the word is used cor- 
rectly.” 

Vist not risa. The correct word to use in the 

sentence submitted is risted—‘‘It is necessary to 

lave your passports viséed at the offices of the 
consuls of the various countries, etc."’ 


“RB. W.,” New Orleans, La.—The meaning of 
“Thesaur, Amer. Septent. Sigil.” is: “Seal of the 
‘Treasury of North America.” 


“E. M.T.,” Walla Walla, Wash.—“ Please give 
me the correct pronunciation of the following 
terms: Wassermann, salvarsan, salicylate, reredos, 
pine, ration, and rercille.’ 


, ueterms you give are pronounced as follows:— 
Wasserman, vas‘ar-man—first and last a's as in 
ert, second @ as in final; salvarsan, salvar’-san— 
Hirst @as in fat, second a as in art, third a as in 
final; salicylate, sal’i-sil-et—a as in fat, i’s as in 
¢asin prey; reredos, rir’dos—i as in police, 0 
in nol; oboe, o’boi—o as in go, oi as in oil; or 
'b-e—first 0 as in go, second o as in obey, e as in 
; Pation, re'shan—c as in prey, sh as in ship, a 
sin final; or rash’an—a as in fat, sh as in ship, a 
S in final; reveilie, rev'e-li—e’s as in get, i as in 
+O ra-vel’ ya—a's as in Jinal, e as in prey. 





“kK. G. B., ” Del Colo.—" Wk t is 
ta, la the correct 
of the’ word ski—ski or skis! 














“Say, Pop! Where is 





There is a 
Ranp MCNatty ATLAS 
for every purpose 


Here are a few of them. 
Others in preparation. 


For the home and library 
INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 

Size 11x14 inches, closed, 350 
pages. Beautifully tinted maps. 
Complete index Illustrations in 
color. Shows all new boundaries 
Three styles of binding Write 
for sample map and description. 

For the desk 

Hanpy ATLAS OF THE WorLD 

Size 6%x7% inches. Designed 
for convenient reference Con- 
tains maps of all states and 
countries and nearly 100 pages of 
Statistics. Shows all new bounda- 
ries. 

For pocket reference 

Pocket ATLAS OF THE WoRLD 

1921 New Census Edition. Size 
5 %x5% inches. 385 pages. Shows 
all new boundaries A conven- 
ient compilation of maps and sta- 
tisties covering important places 
throughout the world. Further 
particulars on request, 


Czecho-Slovakia?” 


Children have a way of asking embarrassing 
questions. In this particular case we are very 
much afraid little Johnnie will be requested to 
“run along and not bother Papa.” 


For despite the fact that the name Czecho- 
Slovakia has been appearing in the public 
prints for nearly three years, there are com- 
paratively few men and women who could sit 
down tonight and definitely fix its position 
on the map. 


We believe you will agree with us that few 
people use maps as frequently as they should. 
Yet never was the intelligent use of maps as 
necessary and as important as today. Recent 
world events have wrought many changes. 


The efficiency of an atlas or a map depends 
on its accuracy. In the maintenance of a repu- 
tation for accuracy, built up through half a 
century, RAND M¢NALLy & Company spend 
several hundred thousand dollars yearly. The 
very size of this expenditure—and the neces- 
sity for it—show why it is always best to deal 
with Map Headquarters. 


No small map maker could ever hope to 
approximate the accuracy, completeness and 
dependability that have been characteristic of 
Rand MCNALLY ATLASES AND Maps for 
more than half a century. 


When you buy a new atlas or map— 
and this year every family should have a 
new atlas—make sure that it bears the name 
Ranp MCNALLY. 


IRanpD MfNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. CLarK S$ 


STREET 


Map Headquarters 


, CHICAGO 42 E. 22np Street, New York 








The plural of ski is either ski or skis. 


RAND MSNALLY ATLASES ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK 


SHOPS 
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Weight, — 3 34-taok barrel, 16 ounces. 
ver , Wi 
i teokes- ith 23-inch barrel, 
with the Col 


This => equi t 
Positive Lock, an absoiute venti 
accidental discharge. preventive of 


,;COLT 
PROTECTION 


Is just as essential for 
the home as for the bank 


You would censure the bank 
which did not avail itself of 
the splendid protection of 
the “World’s Right Arm” — 
a Colt. 

No second best should ever be 
considered when the unquestioned 
superiority of Colt’s Fire Arms is 

own. 

And your home—has it any the 
less to protect than the money of 
a bank? Much more, we are sure 
you feel. Then you do need, as 
surely as the bank, the protection 
of a Colt to aid you in guarding 
life and property. 

Send for “The Romance of a 
Colt,” an interesting booklet giv- 
ing the history of this famous arm. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


OLT’S 


FIRE ARMS 
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The best argument for disarmament is 
Germany.—Charleston Gazette. 





The standing armies may soon take a 
back seat.—Greenville Piedmont. 





jig will be up.—Columbia Record. 





What the world needs is to teach the 
young idea not to shoot.—Columbia Record. 





Most of those Far East problems are 
Chinese puzzles.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 





Will it be armament disagreement or 
disarmament agreement?—Greenville Pied- 
mont. 





One of our Cockney visitors says the 
Conference will be ’armless.—Wall Street 
Journal. 





The world must abandon its goose-step 
if it wants to avoid its swan-song.—Colum- 
bia Record. 





Nationally speaking, a chip on the 
shoulder puts a tax on the back.—Green- 
ville Piedmont. 





If the race for naval supremacy goes on, 
the world will be sunk by its floating debt. 
—Columbia Record. 





Naval disarmament, as we get it, is a 
plan to eliminate the barks of the dogs of 
war.—Columbia Record. 





As we understand it, this Washington 
Conference is to be a kind of Disarmaged- 
don.—New York American. 





No nation should try to use the proposal 
to limit its guns and swords as an oppor- 
tunity to grind its axes.— Washington Post. 





The portals of the Washington Confer- 
ence hall should bear the inscription, ‘‘ Enter 
without knocking.”—Norfoll: Virginian- 
Pilot. 





The problem of the Washington Confer- 
ence is to get the White and Yellow to mix 
without mixing up.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 





Some interests would like to see the 
Washington Conference attempt so much 
nothing would be accomplished.—Chicago 
Daily News. 





Some nations’ idea of disarmament is to 
make the other fellow wear gloves while 
they fight with brass knuckles.—Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 





/The greatest honor the nation could be- 
stow upon the ‘unknown hero’”’ would be 
to live for the things for which he died.— 
Sylva (N. C.) Jackson County Journal. 








other fellow’s navy should work as well as 


Another big war dance and the world’s 
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The less 


pax the more tax.— i 
| Record. Columb 
| 





Naval reduction is logical deduct 
| , r. * . ‘. bad Cc p> 
| Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. a 





The nations will have more in their hand 
when they put less into their arms.— Wash. 
ington Post. 





_ Much of the friction between nati 
is occasioned by fiction.—New York 
ning Telegram. 





There isn’t room in the same world 
friendships and battle-ships.—Fort fan 
Southwest American. : 





If the Disarmament Conferenee wants 
quick results it ought to-meet in a muddy 
trench.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. — 





Tip to the Disarmament Conference— 
An unemployed army is better than an 
army of unemployed.—Life (New York). 





We can beat the swords into plow- 
shares, but what can we do with the swivel- 
chair officer’s spurs?—Birmingham News. 





_ Disarmament is up to the peoples, since 
it can come only through improvement of 
human nature.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 








The Disarmament Conference might be 
a greater success if the delegates were 
representative taxpayers.—Baltimore Sun. 





It will be called the disarmament confer- 
ence, Josephus Daniels says, “unless th 
public finds some shorter word for it.” 
Shorter and uglier, perhaps. — Memphi 
News-Scimitar. 





The ad writer who said: ‘ You remen- 
ber the quality; you forget the price, 
wasn’t talking about war.—Associated 
Editors, Chicago. 





Krupp works made 3000 freight cars last 
year, and each of them will carry farther 
than any “Big Bertha” ever could.—s! 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Each nation’s conviction that it is 
God’s chosen people might be listed under 
the head of surplus war material.—Ne 
York Evening Telegram. 





Is it significant that some of England's 
best-known writers of fiction are being 
detailed to report the Washington Con- 
ference?—Detroit News. 





The “highest honor’’ that could be paid 
to the Unknown Soldiers, we suggest, would 
be not to have any more of them in future. 
—New York Evening Post. 





It is estimated that the World War cost 





Making the world safe by reducing the | 


cutting costs of living by reducing the | 


other fellow’s profits.— Marion Star. 





The Disarmament Conference will be the 


biggest thing we have pulled off in America | 


sinee our gigantic Freparedness Day 
| parades.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 








more in money than all the other wars of the 
world’s history put together. If it_is the 
last war it was worth the money.—Chicage 
Daily News. 





G. B. Shaw predicts that England and 
Ameriea soon will be at war. Now we feel 
better. It was G. B. who og en 
tier as a cinch winner in the Jersey Cit! 
contest.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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In the Footsteps 
of Franklin 


This organization walks in the footsteps of Franklin, 
addressing its efforts to thoroughness, good-craftsman- 
ship and the precision he would have used in color- 
printing — had the art been known in his day. In the 
invention of facility, in understanding and in accom- 
plishment, his zeal is in our every working hour and 
in every effort. 


This is Color-Printing Headquarters, where are pro- 
duced fine labels, folding boxes, wrappers and pack- 


ages for every sort of manufactured goods. In design, 
finish and agreeable color effect, our customers say 
they are remarkable. In selling value and sprightliness, 
they are fine in quality and surely far removed from 
the ordinary. 


/ 
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We create most effective selling helps for advertisers 
in window-trims, color cutouts and store hangers and 
posters—vital, decided and true to life. Catalog and 
magazine covers, and inserts showing illustrations of 
shit be all kinds of products are a pronounced specialty with 


_— us. Fabrics are so faithfully duplicated that the prints 
Out 








equal the original weave. 


onfer- 


ss the All work receives the same care and attention here. 


Be : The size of the order does not control zeal or interest. 
We invite large or small runs. We make calendars that 
; are known for true merit because in subject, execution 
sion 4 and appropriateness, the effort is to make them final. 
_ The place that has come to us with the years prompts 

due pride. 

s last | 

tate Our trademark bureau, without charge, creates 
d trade names and devises trademarks, searches titles to 
ay existing ones. In this department are filed 730,000 
; J Pa , such devices, registered and unregistered. So at a great 


.—Ne saving of money and time, and probably avoiding costly 
| litigation, by comparison, we quickly establish whether 
deol or not a design is entitled to registration. 

» being 
n Con 
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1 future. THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
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iS practically the last 
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